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The playfulness of the description, and the feelings of the sequel-applica- 
tion, which most find their way to every heart, harmonise with life—in youth 
so buoyant, in advanced years so chastised ! 


The freshness and nature which breathed in the poems of our fair author, at- | (yr next quotation is from a poem in which the domestic affections are pre- 


tracted much notice as they first appeared, in isolated portions ; and wheu col- 
lected into a volume, it was a convincing proo! of their intrinsic merit, that 
they rather rose, than lost ground. in popularity For it is not often that brief 
compositions which separately find favour with the public can bear the test of 
continuous perusal. The pretty thought, the sweet description, the natural | 
image, the dight of fancy, which strike the mind and please the taste during | 
a few minutes of charmed attention, rarely bear the peril of repetition, the risk 
of sameness, or the severe tria! of prolonged contemplation 
Eliza Cook has, however, outlived this expertmentum crucis, not only by sub 
mitting one volume to the ordeal of opinion and criticism, but now, by pre- 
senting a second, and with equal success, to the same tribunal and judgment 
There is plenty of inherent proof of the troth of her inspiration when she says : 
“T can only write from my beart, and that heart has been left from infancy | 
to the mercy of its o~n intense impulses. My rhyming tendency developed | 
itself at a very early age; but the tones of judicious praise or improving cen- | 
sure, never met my car. The advantage of an enlightened, nay, even a com | 
mon education, was denied me, lest knowledge should enly serve to foster | 
poetry, and make * a sentimental fool’ of me. I was left, like a wild colt, on 
the fresh and boundless common of nature, to pick up a mouthful of trath | 
where | could. The woods and forests became my tutors ; the rippling stream, 
and bulrush sighing in the wind, whispered to me in sweet and gentle breath-| 
ings ; the silver stars in the measureless night-sky, and the bright flowers in | 
my morning path, awoke my wonder, and opened the portals that led to the 
high and mysterious temple of thought. God and creation were before my}. 
eyes in all their glory, and, as an untaught emld, | worshipped the Being who | 
had endowed me with power to contemplate his works and * rejoice therein.’ *) 
There are above a hundred poems, of various kinds, subjects, metres, &c. in) 
the present volume ; and though we will not be certain that it weaves out quite) | 
sv much of originality as tts precursor, we feel that, even within a short com-|| 
s, we may quote es much as will more than justify the praise we have of.) 
fered to the gifted writer. i| 
The most common rural objects have ever been themes on which she has de. 
lighted to descant ; and Bloomfield himself never sarig them more accurately; 
nor Thomson, with his classic refinement, so truly. From the “Old Mill- 
Stream,” in her childhood, the following are stauzas : 


“ How fresh were the flags on the stone studded ridge i} 


That rudely supported tne narrow oak bridge ! 
And that bridge, oh, how boluly aud safely J ran 
On the thin plank that now [ should timidly scan ! 


1 traversed it often at fall of the night, | 
When the clouds of December shut out the moon's light ; l) 
A mother might tremble, but I never did, 1 
For my footing was sure, though the pale stars were hid. 


When the breath of stern winter had fettered the tide, 

What joy to career on its feet-warming slide ; 

With mirth in each eye, and bright health on each cheek, 

While the gale in our faces came piercing and bleak ! t) 


The snow flakes fell fast on our wind roughened curls, 
But we laughed as we shook off the feathery pearls ; 
And the running, the tripping, the poll and the haul, } 
Had a glorious end in the slip aud the sprawl. 


Oh! I loved the wild place where elear ripples flowed 
On their se:pentine way o'er the pebble-strewn road, 
Where, mounted on Dobbin, we youngsters would dash, 
Both pony and rider enjoying the splash 


How often I tried to teach Pincher the tricks 

Of diving for pebbles, and swimming {or sticks ! 

But my doctrines could never induce the loved brute 

To consider hydraulics a pleasant pursuit. 
* 


* 


The first of my doggere! breathings was there,— 
’T was the hope of a poet, *An Ode to Despair.’ 

I won't vouch for its metre, its sense, or its rhyme, 
But J know that I then thought it trely sublime. 


Beautiful streamlet ! I dream of thee still, 

Of thy pouring cascade, and the tic-tack-ing mill : 

Thou livest in memory, and will not depart, 

For thy waters seem blent with the streams of my heart. 


Home of my youth! if I go to thee now 

None can remember my voice or my brow ; 
None can remember the suvny-faced child 
That played by the water-mill joyous and wild. 


The aged, who laid their thin hands on my head 

To smoothe my dark shining curls, rest with the dead ; 
The young, who partook of my sports and my glee, 
Can see nought but a wandering stranger in me. 


Beautiful streamlet ' I sought thee again, 

But the changes that marked thee awakened deep pain. 
Desolation had reigned, thou wert not as of yore— 
Home of my chi , I'll see thee no more !” 


dominant ; and this is another of the topics on which the author is always at 
home. Jt is entitled, * Ihe Room of the Household,” and is both naive and 
characteristic, and reminds us of Cowper. We give the opening lines as a 
sample : 

“ There's a room I love dearly—the sanctum of bliss, 

That contains all the comforts I least like to miss ; 

Where, like ants in a hillock, we run in and out, 

Where sticks grace the corner, and hats lie about; 

Where no idlers dare come to annoy or amuse 

With their * morning-c~|l" budget of scandalous news : 

‘Tis the room of the sacredly free— 

’Tis the room of the household that’s dearest to me. 


The romp may be fearlessly carried on there, 
No * bijouterie’ rubbish solicits our care ; 
All things are as meet for the hand as the eye, 
And patchwork and scriboling unheeded may lie ; 
/ Black ‘Tom may be perched on the sofa or chairs, 
He may stretch his sharp talons and scatter his hairs ; 
Wet boots may ‘ come w,’ and the ink-drop may fall, 
For the room of the household is ‘ liberty hall.’ 


There is something unpleasant in company-days, 

Wohen saloons are dressed out for ‘Terpsichore’s maze ; 
When the graceful mazourka and Weippert-led band 
Leave the plein countrydance people all at a stand 
There’s more mirth in the jig aud the amateur’s sgrum, 
When the parchment spread battledure serves as a drum, 
When Apollo and Momos together unite, 

Till the bousebold-room rings with our laughing delight. 


Other rooms may be thickly and gorgeously stored 
With your Titiaus, Murillos, Salvator, aud Claude ; 
Bat the Moreland and Wiisie that bang ou the wail 
Of the family parlour out valoe them all 
‘lhe gay ottomans, claiming such special regard, 
Are exceedingly fine, but exceedingly hard ; 
‘bey may serve for state purpoee—but go, if you please, 
To the household room cushions for comfort and ease.”’ 
From the gay we pass to the grave—* The Poor Man's Grare :”’ 
* No sable pall, no waving plume, 
No thousand torch-ligbts to illume ; 
No parting glance, no heavy tear, 
Js seen to fall upon the bier. 
There is not one of kindred clay 
To watch the coffin on its way : 
No mortal form, no human breast, 
Cares where the pauper s bones may rest. 


But one deep mourner follows there 
Whose grief outlives the funeral prayer ; 
He does not sigh, he does not weep, 

But wil! not leave the sodless heap. 

Tis be who was the poor man’s mate, 
And made lim more content with fate ;— 
The mongrel dog that shared his crust 

Is all thet stands beside Lis dust. 


He bends his listening head as though 
He thought to hear a voice below ; 

He pines to miss that voice so kind, 
And wonders why he’s leit behind, 
The sun goes down, the might is come, 
He needs no food—he seeks no home ; 
Bat, stretched upon the dreamless bed, 
With do-eful howl calls back the dead. 


The passing gaze may coldly dwell 

On ail that polished marbles tell ; 

For temples built on chorchyard earth 
Are claimed by riches more :han worth. 
But who would mark with undimmed eyes 
The mourning dog that starves and dies * 
Who would not ask, who would not crave, 
Such jove and faith to guard his grave!” 

The next sketch is exceedingly agreeable to us, and may well match with a 
certain Jack-aaw on a Sieeple, sung by a bard of celebrity in English literature, 
already alluded to: 

“The rook sits high when the blast sweeps by, 
Right pleased ub his wild see-saw ; ” 
And though hollow and bleak be the fierce wind’s shriek, 
It is mocked by his loud caw-caw. 
What careth he for the bloom-robed tree, 
mn the rose so sweet and fair ; 
loves not the sheen of the spring- time green 
Any more than the branches bare. 


‘PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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Oh, the merriest bird the woods e’er saw 
Is the sable rook with his loud caw-caw! 


Winter may fling crystal chains on the wing _ 
Of the fieldfare, hardy and strong ; 

The snow cloud may fall like a downy pall, 
Hushing each warbler's song; 

The starved gull may come from his ocean home, 
And the poor little robin lay dead ; 

The curlew bold may shrink from the cold, 
And the house-dove droop his head : 

But the sable rook still chatters away 

Through the bitterest frost and the darkest day. 


| 
| 
| 


He builds not in bowers, ’mid perfume and flowers, 
But as far from the earth as he can ; 

He ‘ weather's the storm,’ he seeks for the worm, 
And craves not the mercy of man 

Then a health to the bird whose music is heard 
When the ploughboy’s whistle is still, 

To the pinions that rise when the hail-shower flies, 
And the moor-cock broods under the hill : 

For the merriest felluw the woods e’er saw 

Is the sable rook with his loud caw-caw ! 


We read in the page of the grey-haired sage, 
That misfortune should ne’er bow us down; 

Yet if care come nigh, the best of us sigh, 
And cower beneath his frown : 

But the rook is content when the summer is sent, 
And as glad when its glories fade. 

Then fill, fill to the brim—here’s a bumper to him 
Who sings on through the sun and the shade : 

For the wisest fellow the world e’er saw 

Is the sable rook with his loud caw-caw?”’ 


“Tom Tidler’s Ground” is a merry and happy use of a play-note familiar to 
the games of children. We select the first three stanzas in proof : 


“ The sports of childhood’s roseate dawn 
Have passed from our hearts like the dew gems from morn ; 
We have parted with marbles—we own not a ball, 
And are deaf to the hail of a‘ whoop and a call.’ 
But there’s one old game that we all keep up 
When we've drank much deeper from life’s mixed cup. 
Youth may have vanished, and manhood come round 
Yet how busy we are on ‘ Tom Tidier’s ground 
Looking for gold and silver.’ 


We see an old man with his hair all grey, 

Bending over his desk through a long summer day ; 

The flowers are closed, and the red sun sets, 

But he is awake o’er his column of debts ; 

With his brain in a whirl, and his hands never still, 

He toi!s and plods on like a steed in a mill ; 

And though every penny has grown to a pound, 

Not an inch will he stir from * Tom Tidler's ground, 
Where springeth the gold and silver.’ 


*I like not my lover,’ the fair girl cries ; 

‘He suits not my soul, he glads not my eyes; 

And it cannot be good to wed the one 

Whom in secret truth we loathe and shun.’ 

‘Fool! fool! there is many a heart that feels 

Like thine ; but the noise of his chariot-wheels 

Will drown thy sighs with a magical sound ; 

And think of your home on ‘ Tom Tidler's ground, 
Among the gold and silver.’ 


Again we pass from the amusing to the mournful : 


“Mourn not the dead—shed not a tear 
Above the moss stained sculptured stone, 
But weep for those whose living woes 
Still yield the bitter, rending groan. 


Grieve not to see the eyelids close 

In rest that has no fevered start ; 
Wish not to dreak the deep repose 

That curtain's round a pulseless heart ; 


But keep thy pity for the eyes 

That pray for night, yet fear to sleep, 
Lest wilder, sadder visions rise 

Than those o’er which they waking weep. 


Mourn not the dead—’tis they alone 
Who are the peaceful and the free ; 
The purest olive-branch is known 
To twine about the cypress-tree. 


Crime, pride, and passion hold no more 
The willing, or the struggling slave ; 

The throbbing pangs of love are o'er, 
And hatred dwells not in the grave. 


The world may pour its venomed blame, 

And fiercely spurn the shroud-wrapped bier, 
Some few may call upon the name, 

And sigh to meet a ‘dull, cold ear.’ 


But vain the scorn that would offend, 
In vain the lips that would beguile ; 
The coldest foe, the warmest friend, 
Are mocked by Death's unchanging smile. 


The only watchword that can tell 
Of peace and freedom won by all, 
Is echoed by the tolling bell, 
And traced upon the sable pall.” 
And now, as this is only part of a poetic cento, and not a studied review 
(though the volume well deserves one,) we conclude with a song, which is not 


OF THE SPIRIT OF POVERTY. 
A song, a song, for the beldame Queen, 
A Queen that the world knows well, 
Whose portal of state is the workhouse gate, 
And throne the prison cell. 


I have been crowned in every land 
With nightshade steeped in tears ; 

I've a dog gnawn bone for my sceptre wand, 
Which the proudest mortal fears. 


No gem I wear in my tangled hair, 
No golden vest I own, 

No radiant glow tints cheek or brow,-— 
Yet say, who dares my frown? 


Oh, I am Queen of a ghastly court, 
And tyrant sway I hold, 
Baiting human hearts for my royal sport 
With the bloodhounds of Hunger and Cold. 


My power can change the purest clay 
From its first and beautiful mould, 

Till it hideth from the face of day, 
Too hideous to behold. 
* * * 

See the lean boy clutch, his rough-hewn crutch, 
With limbs all warped and worn, 

While hurries along through a noisy throng 
The theme of their gibing scorn. 


Wealth and care would have reared him straight 
As the towering mountain pine, 

But I nursed him into that halting gait, 
And withered his marrowless spine. 

* 


* 


* 
Oh, I am Queen of a ghastly court! 
And the handmaids that I keep 
Are such phantom things as Fever brings 
To haunt the fitful sleep. 


See, see they come in my haggard train, 
With jagged and matted locks 

Hanging round them as rough as the wild steed's mane, 
Or the black weed on the rocks. 


They come with broad and horny palms, 
They come in maniac guise, 

With angled chins, and yellow skins, 
And hollow staring eyes. 


They come to be girded with leather and link, 
And away at my bidding they go, 

To toil where the soulless beast would shrink, 
In the deep, damp caverns below. 


Daughters of beauty, they, like ye, 
Are of gentle womankind, 

And wonder not if little there be 
Of angel form and mind. 


If I'd held your cheeks by as close a pinch, 
Would that flourishing rose be found ? 

If I’d doled you a crust out, inch by inch, 
Would your arms have been so round ! 


Oh, I am Queen with a despot rule, 
That crushes tothe dust ! 

The laws I deal bear no appeal, 
Though ruthless and unjust. 


I deaden the bosom and darken the brain 
With the might of the demon’s skill ; 

The heart may struggle, but struggle in vain, 
As I grapple it harder still. 


Oh, come with me, and ye shall see 
How well | begin the day, 

For I'll hie to the hungriest slave I have, 
And snatch his loaf away! 


Oh, come with me, and ye shall see 
How my skeleton victims fall ; 

How I order the graves without a stone, 
And the coffins without a pail. 


Then a song, a song for the beldame Queen— 
A Queen that ye fear right well ; 

For my portal of state is the workhouse gate, 
And my throne the prison cell !” 

If there be not power and pathos in this, we know not where to find them ; 
and we now ask our readers if we have not exhibited variety enough to stamp 
the genius of Eliza Cook as worthy of the meed we have offered 1 

MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 
PART XIX. 

Chance is the master spirit of Europe, as permanency is of Asia. The con- 
trast is in the nature of things. However the caprice, the genius, or the ne- 
cessities, of the sitter on the throne may attempt to impress permanency on 
the habits of the West, or mutability on those of the East, his success must be 
but partial. In Europe we have a perpetual movement of minds, a moral 
ocean, to which tides and currents are an operation of nature. But the Cas- 
pian or the Euxine is not more defined by its limits of rock and mountain, or 
more inexorably separated frum the general influx of the waters which roll 
round the world, than the Asiatic mind is from following the free course, and 
sharing the bold and stormy innovations, of Europe. 

But the most rapid and total change within human memory, was the one 
which was now before my eye. I felt as some of the old alchymists might feel 
in their laboratories, with all their crucibles heating, all their alembics boiling, 


poor, albeit entitled 


all their strange materials in full effervescence ; and their eyes fixed in doubt 
and perhaps in awe, on the powerful and hazardous products about to result 


: | 
| 
| 
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from combinations, untried before, and amalgams which might shatter the roo!) come Behind man lay the long level of wasted national faculties, emascula- 
above their heads, or extinguish their existence by a blast of poison. ling superstitions, the graceful feebleness of a sensual nobility, and the superb 


I had left Paris a Democracy. I found it a Despotism. I had left it a mel-, follies of a haughty and yet helpless throne. Before him rose a realm of bound- 
ancholy prey to the muititude ; a startling scene of alternate fury and deyec- less extent, but requiring frames of vigour, and feelings undismayed by difficul- 
tion ; of cries for revenge, and supplications for bread ; of the tyranny of the! ty, to traverse and subdue ;—a horizon of hills and clouds, where the gale 
mob, and misery of the nation. I now found it the most striking contrast to, blew fresh and the tempest rolled; where novel difficulties must be met at 
that scene of despair ;—Paris the headquarters of a military government; the every step, but still where, if we trod at all, we must ascend at every step, 
Tuileries the palace of a conqueror; every sound martial; the eye dazzled, where every clearing of the horizon must give us a new and more comprehen- 
every where by the spoils of the German and Italian sovereignties ; the nation sive prospect, and where every struggle with the rudeness of the soil, or the 
flushed with victory. Still, the public aspect exhibited peculiarities which in | roughness of the elements, must enhance the vigour of the nerve that encoun- 
terested me the more, that they could never have appeared in older times, and) tered them. 

robably will never return. !nthe midst of military splendour there wasawild, Those were dreams ; yet I had not then made due allowance for the nature 
wane and unhappy character stamped on all things. The streets of the capital ofthe foreign mind. I was yet to learn its absence of all sober thought ; its 
had not yet felt the influence of that imperial taste which was to render it an) ready temptation by every trivialty of the hour; its demand of extravagant ex- 
imperial city. I saw the same shattered suburbs, the same deep, narrow, and citement to rouse it into action, and its utter apathy where its passions were 
winding streets, the same dismal lat.es ; in which | had witnessed so often the! not brived. 1 had imagined a national sovereignty, righteous, calm, and reso- 
gatherings of the armed multi:ude, and which seemed made for popular com- lute, trained by the precepts of a Miiton and a Locke ; I found only an Italian 
motion. Mingled with those wild wrecks and gloomy places of refuge, rather, despotism, traimed by the romance of Rousseau and the scepticism of Vol- 
than dwellings, | saw, with their ancient ornaments, and even with their ar | taire. 
morial bearings and gilded shields and spears not yet entirely defaced, the pal-. Every day in the capital now bad its celebration, and all exhibited the taste 
aces of the noblesse and blood royal of France, the remnants of those ten cen- and talent of the First Consul ; but one characteristic fete at length woke me 
turies of monarchy which had been powerful enough to reduce the bold tribes, to the true design of this extraordinary man—the inauguration of the Legion 
of the Franks toa civilized slavery, and glittering enough to make them in, of Honour. It was the first step to the throne, and a s.ep of incomparable dar- 
love with their chains. If I could have imagined, im the nineteenth century,| ing and dexterity ; it was the virtual restoration of an aristocracy, i the pres- 
a camp of banditti on its most showy scale—a government of Condotiieri with ence «fa people who had raved with the rage of frenzy against all titles, who 
its most famous captain at its head—every where a compilation of arms and had torn down the coats of-arms from the gates of the noblesse, aud shattered 
spoils, the rude habits of the rovber combined withthe pomp of military triumph and dug up even the marbles of their sepulchres. A new military caste—a 
—I should have said that the realization was before me. | noblesse of the sword—was now to be estavlished. Re ublicanism had been 

The Palais Royal was still the chief scene of all Parisian vitality. But the} jalready “ pushed from its stool,” but this was the chain which was to keep it 
mob orators were to be found there no more The walks and cafés were now, ‘fixed to the ground. 
crowded with bold figures, epauleted and embroidered, laughing and talking The ceremonial was held in the Hotel des /nvalides ; and the civil pomp of 
with the easy air of men who felt themselves masters, and who evidently re-| the consulate was combined with allthe military display. he giving of the 
garded every thing round them as the furnisuing of a camp. The land had) crosses of honour called forth in succession the names of all those gallant sol- 
now undergone its third stage of that great spell by which nations are urged diers whose exploits had rung through Europe, in the campaigns of the Alps and 
and roused at the will of afew. The crosier was the first wand of the magi the Rhine. Nothing could be more in che spirit of a fine historic picture, or m 
cian, then came the sceptre—we were now under the spell of the sword. | the semblance ofa fine drama. The first men of the French councils and 
was delighted at this transformation of France, from the horrid form of popu- armies stood, surrounded by the monuments of their ancestors in the natioval 
lar domination to the showy supremacy of soldiership. It still had its evils glory—the statues of the Condes and [ureanes, whose memory formed so large 
But the guillotine had disappeared. Savage hearts and sanguinary hands no @ portion of the popular pride, and whose achievements so svlid a record in 
longer made the laws, and executed them. Instead of the groans and execra-| the history of Preach triumph. To those high sources of sentiment, all that 
tions, the cries of rage and clamours of despair, which once echoed through al] could be added by stately decoration and religious solemnity was given ; and in 
the streets, | now heard only popular songs and dances, and saw all he genaine the chorus of sweet voices, the sounds of martial harmony, the acclamations of 
evidence of that rejoiving with which the multitude had thrown off the most) the countless multitudes within and without, and the thunder of cannon, was 
deadly of all tyrannies—its own completed the most magnificent, and yet the most ominous, of all ceremyuials. 

The foreigner shapes every thing into the picturesque, and all his picturesque '\t was not diffiult to see, that this day was the consecration of France to abso- 
now was military. Every regiment which passed through Paris on its way, lute power, and ofall her,faculties to conquest. Like the Roman herald, she 
from the frontier was reviewed, in frontof the palace, by the First Consul ; had put on, in the temple, the robe of defiance to all nations, She was to be 
and those reviews formed the finest of all military spectacles, for each had a from this day of devotement the nation of war. It was less visible, but not less 
character and a history of its own.—the regiments whichhad headed the as. true, that upon the field of Marengo perished the Democracy ; but im that 
sault on the ¢éte-du-pont at Mantua ; the regiment which had led the march at, temple was sacrificed the Republic. The throve was still only in vision ; but 
the passage of the St Bernard; the regiment which had formed the advance its outline was clear, and that outline was colossal. 
of Dessaix at Marengo—all had their separate distinctions and were received In my intercourse with the men of the new regime I had associated chiefly 
with glowing speeches and appropriate honours by the chief of the state The withthe military. Their ideas were less narrowed by the circle of Paris, 
popular vanity was flattered by a perpetual pageant wholly different from the their language was frank and free, and their knowledge was more direct and 
tinsel displays of the monarchy : no representation of legends, trivial in their extensive on the tupic which I most desired to comprehend, the state of their 
origin, and ridiculous in their memory ; but the revival inaction, in which! foreign conquests. I soon had reason to congratulate myself on my choice, 
every man of France felt almost a personal iaterest, which were the true source’ One of these, a colonel of dragoons, who had served with Mor-au, and whose 
of the new system of nations, and whose living actors were seen passing, hour, partialities at least did not Jean to the rival hero. came hurriedly to me at an 
after hour, before the national eve. Al! was vivid reality, where al] had been, early hour one morning, to “take his leave.” But why, and where! * He 
false glitter in the days of the Bourbons, and all sullenness and fear in the days, was ordered to join his regiment immediately, and march for the coast of the 
of the Democracy. The reality might still be rough and stern, but it was sub- Channel.” “To invade us!” I asked laughingly, ‘* Not exactly yet, per- 
stantial, and not without its share of the superb; it had the sharpness and, haps ; but it may come to that in good time. I grieve to tell you,” added my 
weight, and it had also the shining, of the sabre. But this was not all ; noth-| gallant friend, with more of gravity than [ thought he could possibly have 
ing could be more subtly consecutive than the whole progress of the head of thrown into his good-humoured features, “that we are to have war. The 
the government. Ina more superstitious age, it might have been almost be- matter is perfectly determined in the Tuileries ; and at the levee to-day there 
lieved that some wizard had stood by his cradle and sung his destiny ; or that, will probably be a scene. In the mean time, take my information as certain, 
like the greatest creation of the greatest dramatists, he had been met in some and be prepared for your return to England without twenty four hours’ delay.”” 
mountain pass, or some lonely heath, and had heard the weird sisters predic-, He took Lis departure. 
ting his charmed supremacy. At this — he was palpably training the re-| I attended the levee on that memorable day, and saw the scence. The Place 
public to the sight of a dictatorship. The returnof the troops through Paris du Carrousel was unusually crowded with troops, which the First Consul was 
had already accustomed the populace to the sight of military power. | passing in review. ‘The whole population seemed to have conjectured the 

The movement of vast masses of men by a word, the simplicity of the great event of the day ; for | had never seen them in such numbers, nor with such 
military machine, its direct obedience tothe masterhand, and its tremendous an evident look of general anxiety. The Tuileries were filled with officers of 
strength—All were a continued lesson to the popular mind. I looked on the state, with leading military men, and members of the Senate and Tribunat ; 
progress of this lesson with infinite interest ; for I thought that I was about to the whole body of the foreign ambassadors were present; and yet the eutire 
see a new principle of government disclosed on the broadest scale—Republi assemblage was kept waiting until the First Consul had inspected even the 
canism in its most majestic aspect, giving a new development of the ari of rul- firelocks of his guard, and the shoes in their knapsacks. The diplomatists, 
ing men, and exhibiting a shape of domination loftier and more energetic than as they saw from the high casements of the palace this tardy operation going 
the world had ever yet seen. Still, | was aware of the national weaknesses | on, exchanged glances with each other at its contemptuous trifling. Some of 
I was not without a strong suspicion of the hazard of human advance when, the miltaires exhibited the impatience of men accustomed to prompt mea- 
entrusted to the caprice of any being in the form of man, and above all, to a sures; the civilians smiled and shrugged their shoulders ; but all felt that there 
man who had won his way to power by arms. Yet, I thought that society had was a purpose in the delay. 
here reached a point of division ; a ridge, from which the streams of powerna | At length, the drums beat for the close of the review ; the First Consul 
turally took different directions ; that the struggles of the democracy were but! galloped up to the porch of the palace, flung himself from his charger, sprang 
like the bursting of those monsoons which mark the distinction of seasons in up the staircase, and without stopp ng for etiquette, rushed into the sai/e, fol- 
the East ; or the raggedness of those regions of rocks and precipice, or roar- lowed by acloud of aides de-camp and chamberlains. The Circle ot Presen- 
ing torrent and sunless valley, through which the Alpine traveller must toil tations was formed, and he walked round it, saying a few rapid words to each. 

before he can bask in the luxuriance of the Italian plain. Attached as [ am in| [ observed for the first time an aide-de camp moving on the outside of the cir- 
the highest degree to the principle of monarchy, and regarding it as the safest cle, step for step, and with his eye steadily marking the gesture of each indi- 
anchorage of the state, still, how was | to know that moral nature might no’ vidual to whom the First Consul spoke in his circuit. This was a new pre- 
have her reserves of power, as well as physical ; that the science of government) caution, and indicative of the time. Till then he had run all risks, and might 
itself might not have its undetected secrets, as well as the caverns of the earth ;, have been the victim of any daring hand. The very countenance of tne First 
that the quiverings and convulsions of society at this moment, obviously alike! /Consul was historic ; it was as characteristic as his career. It exhibited the 
beyond calculation and control, might not be only evideace of the same vast most unusual contrast of severity and softness ; uothing sterner than the gather- 
agencies at work, whose counterparts, in depths below the human eye, shake) ing of his brow, nothing more flattering than his smile. On this occasion we 
and rend the soil? Those were the days of speculation, and I indulged in liad them both in perfection. ‘To the general diplomatic circle his lip wore the 
them like the rest of the world. Every man stood, as the islander of the smile. But when he reached the spot where the British ambassador stood, we 
South Sea may stand on his shore, contemplating the conflict of fire and water, fad the storm at once. With his darkest frown, and with every feature in 
while the furnaces of the centre are forcing up the island in clouds of vapour) agitation, he suddenly burst out into a tirade against England—reproaching 
and gusts of whirlwind. All was strange, undefined, and startling. One| her with contempt of treaties ; with an absolute desire for war; with a per- 
thing alone seemed certain ; that the past régime was gone, never to return; petual passion for embroiling Europe ; with forming armaments in the midst 
that a great barrier had suddenly been dropped between two sovereignties ; that) of peace ; and with challenging France to an encounter which must provoke 
the living generation stood on the dividing pinnacle between the languid renee hostilities. The English ambassador listened in silence, but with the 


of the past system and the daring, perhaps guilty, energies of the system to, air of a high-spirited man, who would conzede nothing to menace ; and with 
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the countenance of an intelligent one, who could have easily answered de- 
clamation by argument. But for this answer there was no time. The First 
Consul, having delivered his diatribe, suddenly sprang round, darted through 
the crowd, rushed through a portal, and was lost to the view. ‘That scene 
was decisive. I saw that war was inevitable. 1 took my friend’s advice, or. 
dered post-horses, and within the twenty-four hours I saw with iofinite delight 
the cliffs of Dover shining in the dawn. 

I am not writing a history. J am merely throwing together events separated 
by great chasms, in the course of alife. My life was all incident ; sometimes 
connected with public transactions of the first magnitude, sometimes wholly 

rsonal ; and thus! hasten on to the close of a public career which has 
ended, and of an existence diversified by cloud and sunshine, but on the whole 


y. 

The war began ; it was unavoidable. The objects of our great adversary 
have been since stripped of their disguise. His system, at the time, was to 
lull England by peace, until he had amassed a force which would crush her at 
the outbreak of a war. A few years would have concentrated bis strength, 
and brought the battle to our own shores But there are higher impulses act- 
ing on the world than human ambition; the great machine is not altogether 
guided by man. England had the cause of nations in her charge ; her princi- 
ples were truth, honour, and justice. She had retained the reverence of her 
forefathers for the Sanctuary ; and the same guidance which had in the begin- 
ning taught her wisdom, ultimately crowned her with victory. I lived through 
a period of the most overwhelming vicissitudes of nations, and of the great 
disturber himself, who had caused those vicissitudes. I saw Napoleon at the 
head of 500,000 men on the Niemen ; I saw him reduced to 50,000 on the 
plains of Champagne ; [saw him reduced to a brigade at Fontainebleau ; | 
saw him a burlesque of empire at Elba; and I saw him an exile on board a 
British ship, departing from Europe to obscurity and his grave. These things 
may well reconcile inferior talents to the changes of fortune. But they should 
also teach nations, that the love of conquest is national ruin; and that there 
is a power which avenges the innocent blood. No country on earth requires 
that high moral more than France ; and no country on earth has more bitterly 
suffered for its perversion. Napoleon was embodied France ; the concentrated 
spirit of her wild ambition, of her furious love of couquest, of her reckless 
scorn of the sufferings and rights of mankind. Nobler principles have followed, 
under a wiser rule. But if France draws the sword again in the ambition of 
Napoleon, she will exhibit to the world only the fate of Napoleon. it will be 
her last war. 

On my arrival in England, I found the public mind clouded with almost uni- 
versal dejection. Pitt was visibly dying. He still held the nominal! reins of 
government for some period ; but the blow had been struck, and his sole honour 
now was to be, that, like the Spartan of old, he died on the field, and with his 
buckler on his arm. here are secrets in the distribution of human destinies, 
which have always perplexed mankind ; and one of those is, why so many of 
the most powerful minds have been cut off in the midst of their career, 
extinguished at the moment when their fine faculties were hourly more essen- 
tial to the welfare of science, of government, and of the general progress of 
society. 

1 may well comprehend that feeling, for it was my own. I saw Pitt laid 
in the grave ; I looked down into the narrow bed where slept all that was mor- 
tal of the man who virtually wielded the whole supremacy of Europe. Yet 
how little can man estimate the future! Napoleon was in his glory, when 
Pitt was in his shroud. Yet how infinitely more honoured, and thus more 
happy. was the fate of him by whose sepulchre all that was noble and memor 
able in the living generation stood in reverence and sorrow, than the last hour 
of the prisoner of St. Helena! Both were emblems of their nations. The 
Englishman, manly, pure, and bold, of unshaken firmness, of proud reliance 
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on the resources of his own nature, and of lofty perseverence through good and 
through evil fortune. The foreigner, dazzling and daring, of singular intellectual 
vividness, and of a thirst of power which disdained to be slaked but at sources 
above the ambition of all the past warriors and statesmen of Europe. He 
was the first who dreamed of fabricating anew the old Roman sceptre, and 
establishing an empire of the world. His game was for a prodigious stake, 
and for a while he played it with prodigious fortune. He found the moral at- 
mosphere filled with the floating elements of revolution ; he collected the re- 
publican electricity, and discharged it on the cusps and pinnacles of the Eu- 
ropean thrones with terrible effect. But, fram the moment when he had dis 
sipated that charm, he lost the secret of his irresistible strength. As the 
head of the great republic, making opinion his precursor, calling on the old 
wrongs of nations to level his way, and marshaling the new-born hopes, the 
ancient injuries, and the ardent imaginations of the continental kingdoms to 
fight his battles : the world lay before him, with all its barriers ready to fall 
at the first tread of his horse’s hoof. As an Emperor, he forged his own 
chain. 

Napoleon, the chieftain of republicanism, might have revolutienized Europe ; 
Napoleon, the monarch, narrowed his supremacy to the sweep of his sword. 
Like a necromancer weary of his art, he scattered the whole treasury of his 
magnificent illusions into “ thin air,” flang away his creative wand fora 
sceptre ; and buried the book of his magic “ ten thousand fathom deep,” to 
replace it only by the obsolete statues of courts, and the weak etiquette of go- 
vernments in decay. Fortunate for mankind that he committed this irrecover- 
able error, and was content to be the lord of France, instead of being the 
sovereign of opinion; for bis nature was despotic, and his power must have 
finally shaped and massed itself into a stupendous tyranny. Still, he might 
have long influenced the fates, and long excited the awe and wonder, of Eu- 
rope. e, tuo, might have worshipped his S.ar, and have forgotten the dan- 
ger of the flaming phenomenon, in the rapidity and eccentricity of its course, 
as we saw it eclipsing the old luminaries in succession ; until it touched our 
orbit, and visited us in conflagration. 

It was said that Pitt died of a broken heart, in despair of the prospects of 
England. The defeat of Avsterlitz was pronounced his death blow. What 
thoughts may cluster round the sleepless pillow, who shall tell? But no mau 
knew England better ; none had a bolder faith in her perseverance and princi- 

le ; none had more broadly laid the foundations of victory in national honour. 
[shall never be driven iuto the belief that William Pit despaired of his 
country. 

He died in the vigour of his genius, in the proudest struggle of the empire, 
in the midst of the deepest trial which for a thousand years had demanded al! 
the faculties of England. Yet, what man within human recollection had 
lived so long, if we are to reckon lifenot by the calendar but by triumphs? 
What minister of England, what minister of Europe, but himself, was the head 
of his government for three-and-twenty years? What man had attained so 


high an European rank? What mind had influenced so large an extent of 


jresponsibilities of a 


European interests? What name was so instinctively pronounced by every 
‘nation, as the first among mankird? To have earned distinctions like these, 
|was to have obtained all that time could give. Not half a century in years, 
|Pitt’s true age was patriarchal 

I was now but a spectator. My connexion with public life was broken off. 
‘Every name with which I had been associated was swept away; and I[ 
\stood like a man flung from shipwreck upon a shore, where every face which he 
‘met was that of a stranger. [ was still in Parliament, but I felt a loathing 
lfor public exertions. From habit, 1 had almost identified office with the me- 
morable men whom I had seen governing so long; and the new faces, the 
‘new declamation, and the new principles, which the new ministerial change 
‘brought before me nightly. startled my feelings even less as new than as incou- 
igruous. I admitted the ability, the occasional intelligence, and perhaps even 
the patriotism of the cabinet ; but those reveries, (the natural refuge from a 
long debate,) memory so often peopled the Treasury Bench with the forms of 
‘Pitt and his distinguished coadjutors, and so completely filled my ear with his 
sonoreus periods and high-toned principles, that when I was roused to the 
reality, I felt as those who have seen some great performer in one of Shak- 
speare's characters, until no excellence of his successors can embody the con- 
ception once more, 

i retired from the tumult of London, and returned to tastes which I had 
never wholly forgotten ; taking a small residence within afew miles of this 
centre of the living world, and devoting my leisure to the enjoyments of that 
‘life, which, in the purest days of man, was given to him as the happi- 
lest, * to dress the garden, and keep it.’”’ Clotilde in all her tastes joined with 
‘mine, or rather led them, with the instinctive elegance of a female mind, ac- 
complished in every grace of education. We read, wrote, walked, talked, and 
pruned our rose-trees and gathered our carnations and violets, together. She 
‘nad already given me those pledges, which, while they increase the anxiety, 
also increase the affection, of wedded life. The education of our children 
was a new source of interest. They were handsome and healthy. Their lit- 
ile sports, the growth of their young perceptions, and the freshness of their 
lideas, renewed to us both all the delights of society without their exhaustion ; 
jand when, after returning from a day spent in the noise and bustle of London, 
[reached my rustic gate, heard the cheerful voices of the little population 
jwhich rushed down the flowery avenue to cling upon my neck ; and stood at 
‘the door of my cottage, with my arm round the waist of my beautiful and fond 
‘wife, breathing the evening fragrance of a thousand blooms, apd enjoying the 
icool air, and the purple glories of the sky—! often wondered why men should 
seek for happiness in any other scene ; and felt gratitude, not the less sincere 
for its being calm and solemn, to the Gaver of a lot so nearly approaching to 
human fulness of joy. 

But the world rolls on, let who will slamber among its roses. The political 
iworld was awoke by athunder clap Fox died. He was just six months a 
minister! Such is ambition, such is the world. He died, like Pitt, in the 
zenith of his powers, with his judgment improved and his passions mitigated, 
with the noblest prospects of public utility before his eyes, and the majestic 

British minister assuming their natural rank in his capa- 
cious mind. The times,too, were darkening ; and another ‘* lodestar” was 
thus stricken from the national hemisphere, at the moment when the nation 
most wanted guidance. The lights which remained were many ; but they 
were vague, feeble, and scattered. The “ leader of the starry host” was 
gone. 

I cannot trust myself to speak of this distinguished man; for I was no 
Foxite. I regarded his policy in opposition as the pleadings of a powerful ad- 
vocate, with a vast retaining fee, a most comprehensive cause, and a most gen- 
erous and confiding client. Popularity, popular claims, and the people, were 
allthree made for him beyond all other men; and no advocate ever pleaded 
with more indefatigable zeal, or more resolute determination. But, raised to 
a higher position, higher qualities were demanded. Whether they might not 
have existed in his nature, waiting for the development of time, is the question. 
But time was not given. His task had hitherto been easy. It was simply 
to stand as a spectator on the shore, criticising the manmuvres of a stately 
vessel struggling with the gale. The helm was at last put into his hand ; 
and it was then that he felt the difference between ¢erra firma and the wild 
and restless element which he was now to control. But he had scarcely set 


‘his foot on the deck, when he, too, was swept away. On such brevity of 


trial, it is impossible to judge. Time might have matured his vigour, while it 
expanded his views : matchless as the leader of a party, he might then have 
been elevated into the acknowledged leader of a people. The singular dariog, 
ardent sensitiveness, and popular ambition, which made him dangerous in 
a private station, might then have found their nobler employment, and been 
purified in the broad and lofty regon of ministerial dutv. He might have 
enlarged the partizan into the patriot, and, instead of being the great leader of 
a populace, have been ennobled into the great guide of an empire. 

But the world never stands still. On the day when I returned from mora - 
lising on the vanity of life over the grave of Fox, I received a letter, a trumpet- 
call to the melee, from Mordecai. It was enthusiastic, but enthusiasm had 
now taken a bolder direction. “In abandoning England,” he told me, “ he 
had abandoned all minor and personal speculations, and was now dealing with 


the affairs of kingdoms.” This letter gave only fragments of his views , but 


it was easy to see that he contemplated larger results than he ventured to 
trust to paper. 

**You must come and see me here,” said he, “ for it is only here that you 
can see meas | everdesired to be seen ; or, in fact,as nature made me. In 
your busy metropolis, | was only one of the millions who were content to make 
a sort of a reptile existence, creeping on the ground, and living on the chances 
of the day. Here I have thrown off my caterpillar life, and am on the wing— 
a human dragon fly, if you will, darting at a thousand different objects, enjoy- 
ing the broad sunshine, and speeding through the wide air. My invincible 
attachment to my nation here finds its natural object ; for the sons of Abraham 
are here a people. 1 am a patriarch, with my flocks and herds, my shepherds 
and clansmen, the sons of my tribe coming to do me honour, and my heart 
sweliing and glowing with the prospects of national regeneration I have 
ayound me a province, to which one of your English counties would be but a 
sheepfold ; a multitude of bold spirits, to whom your populace would be triflers ; 
a new nation, elated by their approaching deliverance, solemnly indignant at 
their past oppression, and determined to shake the land to its centre, or to re- 
cover their freedom. 

* You will speak of this as the vision of an old man—come to us, and you 
will see ita splendid reality. But observe, that J expect no miracle. I leave 
visions to fanatics; and while | acknowledged the power of Powers, which 
rides in clouds, and moves the world by meaus unknown to human weakness, 


I look also to the human means which have their place in pushing on the wheels 
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of the great system. The army which has broken down the strength of the and amidst this extraordinary growth of consumption, the still more extraor- 
Continent—the force which, like a whirlwind, has torn such tremendous  dinary fact was exhibited of the average importation of grain steadily declining 
chasms through the old domains of European power, and has torn up so many from the commencement of the century, till at length, anterior to the six bad 
of the forest monarchs by the root—the French legions, the greatest instrument seasons in succession, which commenced in 1836, it had sunk to 400,000 quar- 
of human change since the Gothic invasions, are now marching direct on Po- ters on an average of the five preceding years, being not a hundredth part of 
land | the annual consumption of men and animals, whch exceeds 50,000,000 quar- 
“ T have seen the man who is at the head of that army—the most extraordi- ters. And what is most extraordinary of all, the returns of the income-tax, 
nary being whom Europe has seen for a thousand years—the crowned basilisk |when laid on even in the year 1842, a period of severe and unprecedented com- 
of France. I own, that we must beware of his fangs, of the blast of his nostrils, ‘mercial depression, proved the existence,in Great Britain alone, of £200,000,000 
and the flash of his eye. He is a terrible preduction of nature: but he is on jof annual income of persons enjoying above £150 a-year each ; of which 
our side ; and even if he should be finally trampled, he will have first done our immense sum about £150,000,000 was from the fruits of realised capital, either 
work. I have had an interview with Napoleon! It was long and animated | in land or some other durable investment. It is probable that such an aecumu- 
He spoke to me as to the chief man of my nation, andI answered him in the Jation of wealth never existed before in any single state, not even in Rome at 
spirit of the chief man. He pronounced, that the general change, essential) the period of its highest splendour. 
to the true goverument of Europe, was incapable of being effected without the | “ Considered in another view, there never was a period in which a greater 
aid of our people. He spoke contemptuously of the impolicy by whch we amount of financial embarrassment has been experienced by Government, or 
had been deprived of our privileges, and declared his determination to place us||more wide-spread and acute suffering been endured by the people. So far has 
on a height from which we might move the world. But it was obvious to me |the exchequer been from sharing in the flood of wealth which has thus been 
that under those lofty declarations there was a burning ambition; that if wore profusely poured into the empire, that it has, with the exception of two 
were to move the world, it was for him ; and that, even then, we were not to jor three years of extraordinary and perilous prosperity, been, during the whole 
move it for the monarch of France, but for the individual. I saw, that he was jof this period, in a state of difficulty, which at last brought the nation to such 
then the dreamer. Yet his dream was the extravagance of genius. !n those la pass, that it was extricated from absolute insolvency only by the re-imposi- 
hopeless graspings and wild aspirations, | saw ultimate defeat ; but I saw also \tion, during European peace, of the warincome-tax. Not only was the provi- 
the nerve and muscle of a gigantic mind. In his pantings after immeasurable dent and far-seeing system of Mr. Pitt forthe redemption of the debt practi- 
power and imperishable dominion, he utterly forgot the barrier which time |jcally abandoned during the necessities of this calamitous period, but the na- 
throws before the proudest step of human genius ; and that with na few years) tional account was turned the other way, annual deficiency gradually increas- 
his head must grow grey, his blood cold, the sword be reiurned to its sheath, /ed till it had reached the enormous amount of £4,000,000 annually, and add- 
and even the sceptre fall froin his withering hand. Sul, in our conference, | ed, in six years of peace, no less than £11,000,000 tothe amount of the na- 
we both spoke the same language of scorn for human obstacles, of contempt for tional debt. The nation, during the latter years of the war, prospered and 
the narrowuess of human views, and of our resolution to effect objects which, experienced general well being under an annual taxation of £72,000,000 drawn 
in many an after age, should fix the eye of the world. But he spoke of immor- |from eighteen millions of souls: in the latter years of the peace it has, with 
tal things ; relying on mortal conjecture and mortal power. 1 spoke of them) |the utmost difficulty, drawn £50,000,000 from a population of twenty seven 
on surer grounds. I felt them to be the consummation of promises which |millions. Wages in the former period were high, employment abundant, the 
nothing can abolish ; to be the offspring of power which nothing can resist.||working classes prosperous, with an export of British and colonial produce of 
The foundation of his structures was policy, the foundation of mine was from £45.000,000 to £50,000,000 annually : in the latter, wages were in many 
prophecy. And when his shall be scattered as the chaff of the threshing-floor, trades low, employment difficult, suffering general, with an annual exportation 
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and be light as the dust of the balance ; mine shall be deep as the centre, 
se as the heavens, and dazzling as the sun in his glory.” 
n another portion of his letter, he adverted to the means by which this 
great operation was to be effected. 
“Ihave been for three days onthe Vistula, gazing at the march of the 


‘ Grand Army.’ It well deserves the name. It is the mightiest mass of power | 


‘to the amount of £120,000 000 to 130,000,000. 

| Now what has been the practical effect of this system in its action through- 
lout the various ramifications of society? Even those whodo not agree with 
ithe opinions of the author, cannot gainsay the truth of the picture which he 
\draws of the condition of the population since 1819 : 

“* Experience,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ is the great test of truth, and is perpet- 


ever combined under one head ; ha!f a million of men. he armies of Persia|\ually contradicting the theories of men.’ Never, since the beginning of the 
were gatherings of clowns compared to this incomparable display of soldership ; |world, had the doctrines of philosophers been so generally embraced by govern- 
the armies of Alaric aud Attila were hordes of savages in comparison ; the ment, or measures really intended for the public good so extensively carried 


armies of ancient Rome alone approached it in point of discipline, but the most) 
powerful Roman army never reached a fifth of us number. I see at this mo-| 


into effect bv the legislature. Unbounded were the anticipations of p:osperi- 
ty and happiness in which men generally indulged in the adoption of this sys- 


ment before me the conquerors of the Continent, the brigades which have swept, tem ; inflexible has been the steadiness with which it has been adhered to amidst 
Italy, the bayonets and cannon which have broken down Austria, and extin-||an amount of suffering which would long ago have proved fatal to any set of 


ay 8 Prussia.—The eagles are now on the wing for a mightier prey."—[ To 
Continued } | 


ENGLAND IN 1815 AND 1845. 
Or, A Sofficient and a Contracted Currency. By Archibald Alison F. R. S.' 
E , Author of “ The History of Europe during the French Revolution,” 
&c. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1845. 
There have been a great many books written on the subject of currency and 
banking during the last thirty years, and at last the public is beginning to lose! 
its distaste for a subject which has been erroneously supposed to be very ab | 
struse, and to understand, that as life-blood is to the body, so is currency to the! 
social system ; and that according as the one or the other is deranged in its) 
course, the body corporal or the body politic becomes necessarily diseased. 
Now we must say, that of all the many books which we have perused on. 
this subject, the treatise before usis one ofthe very best. It is very short , 
it is very clear ; it goes right to the puint without diverging to the right or to the! 
left; there is no political bias in it ; no angry abuse ; no personal vituperation. The | 
author takes up the question as a pure question of science, affecting the welfare 
of all parties and conditions alike ; the poorest as well as the richest. He 
shows that every member of society, from the highest to the lowest, is vitally) 
interested in understanding the working of the currency; and he makes that | 
clear. ina few sentences, to the commonest understanding, which it has been 
the fashion to suppose cannot be made intelligible without endless rows of ap | 
palling figures. He opeus his subject thus :— 
*“ No one can have cousidered the staie of the British empire during the! 
last half century, without being convinced that some great and unprecedented 
causes have been at work in producing the prodigious fluctuation and change 
of fortunes by which its domestic history has in that time been distinguished | 
Nothing similar to it ever occurred without external disaster, or the actual over-, 
throw of society by the ravages of war, since the beginning of the world. It! 
is hard to say whether these changes appear more extraordinary on a retrospect) 
of their effects in time past, or on a contemplation of their results in times pe- 
sent. They have exhibited a combination of prosperity and adversity, of | 
strength and weakness, of riches and poverty. of progress and decline, of gran \| 
deur and debility, of joy and sorrow, unparalleled in any former ages of the 
world, and which, in future times, instructed by our sufferinga, will probably. 
never again occur.” 
The state of the case has never, perhaps, been more neatly put than in the 
following exposition :— 
“ Since the year 1819 the empire has exhibited the most extraordinary spec- 
tacle that the world has perhaps ever witnessed ; and it is to it that we earn- | 
estly request the attention of our readers, because then began the series of 
causes and effects in which we have ever since been, and still are, involved. | 


measures among men, except those dictated by their own opinions. But 
amidst all these anticipations, and this steadiness in carrying out the doctrines 


\jof free trade in every departinent of thought and action, various unpleasant in- 


dications began to manifest themselves in every part of society ; and it became 
evident to all that the fruits of the tree of knowledge were not, in this gene- 
ration at least, destined to be different from what they had proved to our first 
parents. While wealth was increasing to an unparalleled extent among the 
commercial classes, suffering and distress as generally ensued among the rural 
wwhabitants ; and the moltitude of ruined fortunes among them, rendered it 
certain thet at no distant period the old race of landed proprietors would, with 
the exception of a few magnates, be all rooted out, and their place supplied by 
4 new set of purchasers from the commercial towns. While population was 
advancing with unparalleled strides in the manutacturing districts, pauperism 


leven more than kept pace with it in all; and the extraordinary facthas now 


been revealed by statistical researches, that, in an age of unbounded wealth, 
and general and long-continued peace. a serenth part of the whole inhabitants 
of the British islands are ina state of destitution, or painfully supported by 
legal relief.” 

it is still fresh in the recollection of the public, that a declaration in the 
late session of Parliament, on high authority, to the effect, that a great part 
of the pauperism the destitution, and the misery with which this nation is afflic- 
ted, must be regarded as a necessity and unavoidable accompaniment 
of the growth of large fortunes, and of the progress of civilization. It 
is thus that the author, by entic*pation, refutes that painful and startling opin- 


:— 


"So habituated has the nation become to the constant contemplation of 
this extraordinary combination, that a large part, especially of the thinking por- 
tion of i, have cometo regard it as unavoidable—as the necessary consequence 
of our advanced national years, and old established civilization; and they 
deem it as vain to fret against it as against the variableness of our climate, or 
the chorlishness of a large portion of our soil. Buta little reflection must con- 
vince every candid inquirer that this is not the case, and that the notiou that 
public prosperity and private misery, public poverty and private opulence, ex- 
ternal peace and internal feuds, general growth and individual decline, neces- 
sar:'v must exist together, is essentially erroneous. Experience, indeed, too 
clearly shows how invariable the ceaseless agency of human corruption educes 
evil out of good, as the opposite springs of human improvement bring good 


\jout of evil ; and therefore we may always expect to find numerous social and 


political misfortunes springing up out of the very blessings which have been 


|\most ardently desired, and, to appearance, can bring only general felicity in 


their train. But it is evident that there is, in our present state, something more 
than this—something which demonstrates the existence of a great and latent 
evi/, which poisons, for a large part of our people, all our prosperity, and con- 
veris the fruits of industry into the apples of Sodom. Admitting that corrup- 


“* Considered in one point of view, there never was a nation which, in an. 
equal space of time, had made so extraordinary a progress. Its population 
had advanced from 20,600,000, in 1819, to 28,000,000. in 1844: its imports 
had increased from £30,000,000, in the former period, to £70,000 000, in the 
latter ; its exports had advanced during the same period from £44,000 000, | 
to £130,000,000 ; its shipping from 2350000 tons to 3,900000 There. 
never, perhaps, was such a growth in these, the great limbs of industry, in so_ 
short a period, in any other state. Nor had agriculture been behind the other | 
staple branches of national industry. Its produce had kept pace with the in | 
come, unparalleled in an old state in the population, as well as the still more. 


rapid multiplication of cattle and horses for the purposes of use and luxury ;/| 


tion grows with wealth, and selfishness with prosperity, how is it possible to 
explain the constant penury of the exchequer, at the time when the national 
resources are advancing with such astouishing rapidity; the necessity of re- 
curring to war taxes at the very moment when pacific sources of wealth are 
oe peters in an unheard-of ratio ; the practical extinction of the sinking fund, 
and renewed increase of debt, at a time when the resources of the nation to 
meet its engagements are doubling every twenty years ; the existence of long- 
continued svffering and penury among the working classes, when the producis 
of their Tt are advancing with a rapidity unexampled in any former age 
of the world. ’ 


Now it is a fact with which the general knowledge of the condition of fore 
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eign uations bas made the public familiar, that notwithstanding the high posi) 
tiou occupied by Great Britain. as the first of all the empires of the earth ; not-| 
withstanding the general diffusion of education among its inhabitants ; not-) 


they are obtained, or an extraordinary absorption or hoarding of them in any 
particular part of the world, so that the currency in that country is restored to 
its former and more limited amount, the quarter of wheat will again come to 


withstanding the rapid and wonderful progress which the nation has made 1 |be worth, or to be equal in value in exchange, to half a pound of pure silver 


all useful artsand mechanical inventious ; there is nv people on the globe, the, 
bulk of whose population is in a state of such low and atject destitution, nor] 
more exposed to the horrible sufferings which im this country, beyond all oth | 
ers, accompany the vicissitudes of trade, and who exist na state of so great 
precariousness it respect to their daily subsistence. | 

“The Malthusians,” says the avthor,— 

“* Have a very simple solution for all those contradictions. ‘They say that, 
population is advancing faster than food can be provided for it ; that the peo. 
ple are increasing ina geometrical, and their subsistence in an arithmetical, 

rogression, and thence the wide and daily increasing gap between them. 

at here again, statistics, which have disproved so many of the pernicious, 
dogmas which political economy, fa'sely so called, had introvuced during the, 
last half century, interfere with decisive effect to distinguish the fallacy. If 
population was really pressing upon subsistence in the British islands, of course 
the price of grain should be permanently rising, importation from foreign states 
steadily increasing, and the number of cultivators increasing, in order, by accu 
mulated strength, to extract food from the encumbered soil. , ene how stands the 
fact, as ascertained by the authentic returns ofthe late census of the population 
in the British empire! Why it turns out, that so far from the prices of grain 
being on the increase, they are steadily diminishing, and, anterior to the five 
bad harvests following 1836, had fallen to 35s. 4d. a quarter ; so far from im- 
portation augmenting, it has been constantly decreasing down to the commence- 
ment of the same disastrous period, until it had fallen, on an average of five) 
years from 1830 to 1835, to 398,000 quarters annvally—not a hundredth part, 
of the annual consumption ; and so far from the proportion of the community 
engaged in raising food, being unde. the pressure of necessity, on the increase, 
it is gonstantly and rapidly decreasing ; and the prodigy is now exhibited in the) 
British islands, of an old state, in which the population is so dense as to be) 
250 to the square mile, having ample subsistence on an average of years pro 
vided for it by less than a rourTH Parr of its inhabitants engaged 10 the cul-| 
tivation of the soil. At the same time, as ifto place the demonstration of the! 
absurdity of the Malthusian doctrine beyond a doubt, the census taken in 
America in the same year has demonstrated that the proportion of those en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil, in all the states of the Union taken togeth | 
er, is about THREE TimEs those engaged in other pursuits, and in the states) 
in the valley of the Mississippi no less than seven times their number. That 
is, the power of human labour over subsistence—of the hands of man over his} 
mouth—is ten times greater in the old and closely peopled realm of Britain, 
than in the rising and thinly peopled realm of America, and three-and-twenty! 
time’ greater than in the young states beyond the Alleghany mountains, the 
garden of the world! 1t may be doubted whether experience ever yet offered 
so decisive a refutation of human error.”’ 

The case being thus,—that is the richest country of the earth, in which all. 
the means of creating wealth are most abundant, and most ready to bejevolred 
in action, the bulk of the population is in the greatest misery of all the countries 
of earth. Why is this? The author says,— 

“The answer is,—It was the contraction of the currency, which was unne- 
cessarily made to accompany the resumption of cash payments by the bill of 
1819, which has been the chief cause of all these effects.” 

In this reply we believe that the author. in common with a multitude of per-) 
sons, whose numbers are daily increasing, has traced the real source of the, 
evil. He thus describes its operation : 

“It need hardly be tojd to the most heedless or superficial reader, that a, 
currency is required to carry on the transactions, public and private, of men in) 
their intercourse of exchange with each other; that it consists, in general, o/| 
the precious metals, which, by the common consent of men, are employed 
and have been so from the earliest period, for that purpese, on account of their 
being at once rare, durable, aud portable ; and that, in civilised and mercantile, 
communities, paper notes, of some sort or other, have been usually resorted to} 
in modern times to meet the wants of commerce, and remove the evils which 
may be frequently felt from the supply of the precious metals being less thav 
the community requires. 

* It follows, as a necessary consequence from this, that,;whenthe commercial 
transactions of a nation increase, the circulating medium sbould increase also 
This is as necessary a step as that when a people increase, the subsistence by | 
which they are to be maintained should be augmented in a similar proportion | 
If twenty millions of men, on an average of years and transactions, require) 
40,000,0001. of circulating medium to conduct their transactions, and if tnose, 
men swell to thirty millions, they will require, other things being equal, sixty, 
millions for their transactions. If a supply proporiioned to the increase ol) 


| 


only. Ali this is the necessary result of the principle, that commodities are 
valuable and bring high prices when they are scarce, and decline in exchange- 
able value and bring low prices while they are abundant, which is universally 
aud coustautly evinced in the transactions of private life.” 

After some luminous expositions of the working of the present erroneous 
system of currency, and its disastrous operation on the commercial and trading 
portions of the community, and its effects on wages, he shows the pernicious 
consequences of compelling the national bank of issue, that is, the Bank of 
England, by law, to take up its notes in gold, at a certain fixed price, instead 
of its market price ; the effect of this error is exemplified in the following quo- 
tation : 

‘* But under the present system of compelling the Bank of England to take 
up their notes in sovereigns at the fixed Mint price, no matter how much it 
differs from the current price of the same weight of gold in the market, not 
only is this salutary effect prevented, but an opposite effect, of the most per- 
nicious consequence, takes place. The Bank of England being compelled, in 
their own defence, to contract their issues the moment the exchange with for- 
eign countries proves unfavourable, and gold brings a higher price abroad than 
at home, the result is, that the transference of gold to the Continent of Ameri} 
ca, from whatever cause, is immediately followed by a sudden and immediate 
contraction of the currency, attended, of course, with a corresponding uarrow- 
ing of credit by all other bankers, and a general monetary spasm and commer- 
cial crisis throughout the country. The dreadful catastrophes of December, 
1825, and autumn, 1839, were owing to this cause, and would have been en- 
tirely prevented, or in a great degree alleviated, by such an increased issue of 
paper, in the absence of gold, as would have compensated the want. ‘This, to 
a certainty, would have taken place, if the issue had been payable in gold at 
the market price only, and would have been highly profitable to the issuers. 
No apprehensions need be felt that gold will not return as soon as the crisis is 
past by the aid of the paper currency ; the precious metals will ever flow, in 
the end, to the centres of epulence and commerce. Their enhanced price for 
atime only brings them back the sooner. But, under the present system, a 
dearth of gold is immediately and necessarily followed by a dearth of paper, 
and stoppage of credit ; ruin to a large portion of the community, and certain 
and protracted embarrassinent to all, as well as a deficit of the revenue, inev- 
itably follow every rise in the foreign price of gold When beef is scarce we 
put the soldiers on half rations of bread also, upon the principle of teaching 
them to live on contracted supplies. Can we wonder if half the army are 
starved in consequence !” 

And again : 
“ It is the peculiar and dreadful effect of the present state of the law in re- 


‘|gard to the currency, that it renders a brief period of prosperity the necessary 


forerunner, in every instance, of along period of depression, suffering and ruin. 
I'he reason is, that the extensive transactions which accompany and arise from 
a season of prosperity and commercial activity, absolutely require, and of course 
produce, an enlarged circulation. But when this expanded circulation has ta- 
ken place, it of course becomes depreciated in value, just asa fine harvest 
makes wheat sink in value, because ithas become more plentiful; and if it 
consists in whole or part of the precious metals, they are speedily sent abroad. 
The indication of this depreciation is a rise in the money price of all other 
commodities ; tis effect ts a tendency in the precious metals to go abroad, from 
the enhanced value which they then bear, owing to their comparative scarcity. 
The same effect would take place with wheat or beef, if they were not such 
bulky articles as to require a greater advance of price to compensate the cost 
of water carriage to any considerable distance. Thus internal prosperity is ne- 
cessarily and speedily followed by a disappearance of the sovereigns, a con- 
traction of the currency, and a inonetary crisis; because the very plenty of the 
metailic currency produced by the prosperity had lowered its value, and there- 
fore sent it back into foreign states. So frequently has this evil been experi- 
enced of late years, that its recurrence has become matter of common observa- 
tion, and im a manner proverbial. You will hear the remark made in every 


irailway train, steamboat, or stage-coach in the kingdom,—that a period of 


prosperity will be followed by a monetary crisis and general distress. Men 


|jseem to resign themselves in despair to this fearful vicissitude, which they are 


told by high authority is inevitable. They think it is the destiny of man to 
undergo such alternations, as Lord Brougham says the railway proprietors think 
it is the destiny of the human race to live beside a railway. There is no destiny, 
however, In the one case more than the other; in both it arises from the selfish- 
ness, the errors, and cupidity of man.” 

The effect of all this is, as the author clearly demonstrates, that so long as 


men, and the wants of their commercial intercourse, is not afforded, the circu-||the preseut system of currency is allowed to exist, there can be no fair remu- 


lating medium will become scarce ; it will rise in price from that scarcity, and) 
become accessible only to the more rich and affluent classes. The industrious 
r, or those engaged in business, but posses-ed of small capital, will be the! 

rst to suffer; they will find it impossible to get the currency necessary to car-| 
ry on their business, and will iail in consequence. ‘To retain the circulating) 
medium of a nativn at a statiouary or declining amount, when its numbers are, 
rapidly increasing, and their transactions are daily augmenting in number and, 
importance, is the same thing as it would he to affix a limit to the issuing of, 
rations to ao army, at a time when the number of the soldiers it contained was, 
constantly augmenting ; or to reduce the quantity of oi] used in a machine,) 
when the wheels which required its appliance were always on the increase | 
The inevitable result would be, that numbers would be famished in the first) 
case, and the weaker parts of the machine impeded by friction in the second.”*) 

The effect of the increase or the diminution of the quantity of the precious 
metals, gold and silver, is shown in the following extract : 

« When the precious metals, either over the whole world, or in @ particular 
state, become more abundant than formerly, the necessary consequence is, that 
they become less valuable, and consequently decline in price. But as, by the 
custom of all civilised nations value is measured by a certain amoun: of the 

ious metals, either coined or uncoined, received or capable of being re-| 
ceived in exchange for them, when brought into the market, this decline io, 
value in the circulating medium is rendered apparent by a rise in the money 
rice of all other articles. For example, if a quarter of wheat is worth, or will) 

y, at a certain time, in a particular country, half a pound weight of pure sil- 
ver, and by a sudden addition to the productiveness of the mines which supply 
the world with the precious metals, the amount in circulation is doubled, the 
result will be, that a quarter of wheat will be worth, or will sell for, a whole 
pound of pure silver. And, ¢ converso, if the supply of the precious metals is 
again contracted to its former amount by a failure in the sources from which 


neration for the industrial operations of the community, and no stability for ag- 
ricultural, manufacturing, or commercial enterprise. Every trader is exposed 
to the action of a subversive power, over which he has no control, and the ef- 
fects of which it is impossible for him to foresee or guard against. The differ- 
ence of the value of a sixpence in the gold which composes a sovereign, is suf- 
ficient, as Mr. Alison expresses it, “to reduce half the traders of the kingdom 
to insolvency, and a third of the working classes to pauperism.”’ 

But with all this, the rage for the export trade still exists as strongly as ever. 
't is thought we are doing exceedingly clever things by making the mass of our 
population the slaves of the rest of the world in manufacturing and producing 
for them at prices so low as to undersell the comparatively untaxed labour of 
other nations! The people toil and sweat and strive for the benefit of others, 
not for themselves ; for toil and sweat and strive as they may, foreign countries 
will take care not to pay their taxes for them; that is to say, they will take care 
not to pay that part of the price of an article which is caused by taxation. 
They will pay the natural cost of production, but not the artificial one. But 
in order for the price to be remunerative, the producer must receive for his ar- 
ticle, nut only the natural cost of its production, but the artificial cost also ; 
that is, that augmentation of the cost caused by the taxes which enter into it. 
The producers, therefore, if they insist on selling their articles in foreign mar- 
kets, must lose that part of the cost ; but as such a losing game would soon 
put an end to their trading, tney are obliged to shift the burthen on those who 
have no means of resistance—the labouring classes ; and therefore it is that the 
wages of labour are not remunerative ; and the labouring classes not being 
able to buy, the home market, the most important market of all, is, in great 
part, lost. 

Mr. Alison observes : 

*« We are constantly told, by the supporters of the present system, that this 
prodigious reduction in the price of our manufactures, which appears in s¢ 
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striking, and, if not proved by authentic documents, incredible a manner, in the this organ, and the want of breadth in his acting. Even in 80 small a theatre 
present excess of 70,000,000/. in the official over the real or declared value of as the Olympic be was imperfectly heard. Practice remedied this defect in a 
our exports, is the only hold we have of foreign markets, and that the vast ex- great degree ; but at no time did Power possess voice sufficient to fill the vast 
tension of our foreign trade is mainly to be ascribed to this circumstance area of our winter theatres, in which no actor without the lungs of a steam en- 
There can be no doubt that this extension in the quantity of our exports is in a gine, has a chance of being heard. Thongh of middie height Power was re- 
great degree owing to this cause. But is such an extension in the quantity of! markably well knit, and so strong that I have seen him whip Bartiey op like a 
our exports, attended with no proportional extension in the price received, either child, and carry him off the stage—no easy feat, when we consider this gentie- 
a national or a social advantage’ Is it a good thing for this country to be con-| man plays Falstaff without stuffing. I uever saw the triumph of expression 
verted into the slave of the world, and to be yearly doomed to produce more! more strongly exemplified than in Power. His face was seamed and scarred 
work for less pay? That may be a benefit to the slave holder: is it an equal all over by the small-pox, yet you couldn’t help being pleased with it. “Why, 
benefit to the slave himself’ Would it not be better for him to have less work| | thought Mr. Power was plain!” [ have heard more than one lady exclaim, 
and more pay? Considered even with reference to the encouragement of our) after being in his company, “but I think him handsome—positively band- 
manofactures, is not the argument fallacious! So vast is the home market) some!” and handsome he certainly was, if beauty consists in expression To 
for our manufactures in comparison of the foreign, that while oar whole exports be sure, a remarkable fine head of hair ; teeth small, white, and regular ; high 
are of the declared value of 52,000 000/. the manufactores for the home market! animal spirits, and ‘a deuced handsome leg,” as he used jocularly to term that 
are no less than 133,000,000/ Now, if this is the case, even when the home) limb, were powerful adjuncts, and these nobody could deny Tyrone Power, 
market is crippled, as it is now, by the decline of 50 per cent. in the remuner-|/ Power possessed considerable literary talent, but his education had been 
ation of industry, what would it be if home industry received, by the effects of neglected. His * Impressions of America” contains some govd descriptions, 
an adequate currency, an adequate remuneration? It is better to add 50 per, but the work is too evidently written to propitiate the people. As a book of 
cent. to a hundred and thirty millions than to fifty millions. For every pound reference it has no value whatever. Tne Americans themselves are fully sen- 
we gain under the present monetary system in our export trade, we should gain’ sible of this. Strong as Jonathan's stomach is, he coulda’t swallow the dose. 
three in the home sale of our manufactures, if the currency were placed on a) * We laugh at Power's‘ |mpressions,’"’ said a gentleman of New York to me, 
proper footing.”’ |“ thongh, asa bit of the blarney, the work is clever.”” His novels are better. 
The extraordinary anomaly of unbounded wee!th, and of unbounded means||** The 4.ost Heir’’ attained considerable popularity, and ** The King’s Secret,” 
of producing wealth, accompanied by a state of destitution unprecedented in) though verbose, boasts scenes that would not have discredited Scott. But 
any age or in any country, strikes all with amazement, and fills the minds of Power’s best work is * Lo Zingaro.” This little tale is dashed of with great 
reflecting persons with apprehension and terror. If, then, it is asserted that! |spirit, and displays great fertility of imagination, with strong descriptive pow- 
the cause of this anomalous state of things may be traced to a very simple ers. ‘ Lo Zingaro’ was originally inserted in a periodical of the same name, 
cause which might be easily remedied, it becomes the duty as well as the im-, edited by Power, who also contributed two letters, giving a most amusing ac- 
terest of all, for the sake of others as well as themselves, to examine into the! count of the English performances at The Odeon, at which he bimself assisted; 
question. It is not a party question—it is purely a scientific one, neither diffi-| as these are little known I subjoin the following extract from them. 
cult in its comprehension, nor abstruse in its calculations. Those who agree Rue de la Paix, Dec., 1827. 
with and who advocate the opinions set forth in the masterly manner displayed) * * * 
by Mr. Alison in this litle book, neither arraign motives, nor condemn persons,, The House was crammed on the first night. Every heart beat high, and 
nor seek for political aggrandisement or peculiar profit to themselves. They! ‘nore than one bet was mace that we did not get through the first act (“ The 
think they see the cause of the evils which afflict this country ; they state their Rivals”). At length the prompter’s bell sounded the alarm, and off we dashed. 
opinions ; they invite others to examine them dispassionately, impartially. If Nothing could surpass the kindness of our reception—nothing could equal the 
they are wrong, show them that they are wrong, and they will acknowledge breathless attention with which we were heard. We were encouraged, and 
their error ; but first examine into the question. If they are right, and they) evidently regarded with good will, and actors and audience seemed equally 
think they are right conscientiously and sincerely, having no personal advantage’ pleased with each other ; and, indeed, except that the stage waited now and 
to gain, and regarding only the good of the community of which they are mem.) then, there being no regular call boy to summon us to our post, with the occa- 
bers, how great a good do they promise to their country! Js it not worth while! sional appearance of a chamber for a street, and a palace for King’s Mead 


to employ a little attention, and to expend a little time in the consideration of Field, things went off tidily enough for a coup d’essai. 
December 6th, 1827. 
they seek to enlist in their cause the passions of the masses, or endeavour, for), Our second comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer,’ went off flatly. Liston’s 


such a subject? They co not appeal to prejudices or party feelings ; nor do) 


the sake of exalting the pvor, to pull down the rich. They appeal only to rea-|/humour is not understood here, and the stars, to our fancy, began to wane. 
son ; they firmly believe that the wide-spread destitution which afflicts so many Fortunately, we miscalculated—curiosity, in fact, was scarce roused. Kem- 
of their fellow countrymen is produced by a cause which they pomt out ; and! |ble’s Hamiet was announced, and in three hours every place was taken. Not 
of which, as we think, the present book presents a perfect demonstration. And| a seat could be procured for love or money. 
the evil which it is desired to remedy, be it observed, is even now in active op || Our rehearsals on this important occasion were attended with the usual in- 
eration, and threatens to produce from the same causes the same effects which \convenience. We kept possession of the stage as long as possible, and then 
have for years past periodically devastated the country. On this point we will adjourned to that refuge for the destitute—/e foyer, or saloon. 
conclude in the forcible words of the author :-— {| * * 
“It is often said that the bill of 1819 was a great error, but that it has been Crowds of students from the different colleges attended, Shakspeare in 
got over; that prices have become accommodated to the new scale ; that the!lhand. A literal translation of “ Hamiet,”’ completed in thirty hours by M. 
sufferers by it are bankrupt, dead, and buried ; and that every thing would be! Valise and his daughter, was sold in vast numbers; so wasthe adaptation, or 
thrown into confusion again, if any change were now made. There never was) rather, murderation of Ducis ; which latter the purchasers must have found 
a greater mistake —The seven handred and seventy five millions of the Na-| an excellent guide! 


tional Debt has not become accommodated to the change. The thousand mil || A peep behind the scenes, and more miseries! As I approached M—'s 
lions of private debt in the community has not found its debtors mured to the 


‘dressing room, a scene of unspeakable confusion was enacting in the passage. 
change.—The payers of taxes whose incomes have been lowered filty per cenv. 


| \ crowd of actors surrounded Monsieur Sanson, the wardrobe-keeper. One 
by its effects, have not become reconciled to the change —The mavufacturing! furiously demanded his go-/oi= (culottes) for the tragedy, and not the buckskin 
and commercial classes, exposed every five or six years to a frightful monetary) inexpressibles which had been given him for the farce. Another called aloud 
crisis, fatal to a large part of the persons engaged in business, m consequence) tor his roba (manteau), while a third had no boots: the ignorance of the ap- 
of the present obligation on the Bank to pay in specie at the Mint price, are jplicants of the French language rendering this * confusion worse confounded.” 
not enamoured of it.—The farmers, who find the prices received for their pro iM. Sanson gravely bowed “ah! our!’ to one; smiled “ sans doute!” to 
duce lowered from 50 to 75 per cent. are not reconcied to it.—The landlords, aother; cried d Uimstant two a third, and hurried away, not compreben- 
whose embarrassments are hourly increasing, and one half of whom are in a) ding one word they uttered. ! was pressed to explain, ‘They were indeed in 


state of hopeless insolvency from the consequent aud unavoidable reduction of||a sad plight. (ne had his body brought for the tragedy, with the inexpres- 


their rents, are not accommodated to it.—The nation. whose resources have 
been so seriously impaired by its etfects, that any increase of revenue from in 
direct taxation has become impossible, and the udézma ratio of an income tax 
has become indispensable in the thirtieth year of peace, has not become accus- 
tomed to it.—The evils of the system, as long as it is adhered to, are lasting. 
corroding, and irremovable.-—They are not over; they are only in their in- 
fancy.” 


OUTPOURINGS.,—+*y b. canrer. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF TYRONE POWER. 


sibles he was to wearin the farce. Another had bis nether man cased in the 
icostume of Fontinbras, with a modern cuat by way of manteau,—the curtain, 
|too, expecting to go up every moment. 

| Fresh miseries on entering the dressing room! In rushed the perruquier, 
\‘ollowed by a brace of enraged tragedians one with a bob wig, highly powdered, 
ithe other extending in horror a carroty seratch! “ This raseal!” eried one, 
“took our wigs, and now swears he hasn't got them, but brings me this, which 
wore in the comedy last night !""—** nodded the perruguier, with 


an assenting smile, * pour la comedie—pour la comedie."’—** The devil fly away 


,with the comedy !” roared the other; * I tell you I want my black wig for the 
jtragedy !"—"* And my drop-curls!—my drop cuils,” vociferated the first. 


Tn 1822 I was introduced to Tyrone Power, with whom | became extremely 
intimate. 


|* Gracious Heavens! I begin the play, and the last music has been called 
twice!" Tne perruquier could stand this no longer, but turning to me ob- 


This admirable comedian and highly talented man was then working his 
way into notice. He kad been some years on the stage. Jn the earlier part 
of his career he proceeded to the Cape with the intention of settling there, and, 
sending for his family. His journal contains some amusing accounts of the 
state of society in the colony, together with much curious information concern-. 
ing the Caffres, among whom Power appears to have passed some time, and] 
mixed familiarly. Circumstances not warranting his remaining in the colony, 
he returned to England, and resumed his profession. His success induce him 
to try the metropolitan (boards. Accordingly he made his début at Drory 
Lane in the part of T.istram Fickle, but without attracting any notice. His 
prospects at this period were so unpromising that he made up bis mind to 
abandon the stage, and accept a situation which had been offered to him at 
Cape Coast. He was actually on his way to secure this miserable appoint- 
ment, when, fortunately for himself, his family, and the public, he met Miss 
S. Booth. “ My dear Power,” exclaimed the lively little actress, * you are 
the very person [ wished to meet. “(io to the Olympic. They want you. 
And mind you ask good terms ; you'll be sure to get them.” Power took the 
hint, and made his first metropolitan engagement. “ From this moment,” to 
use his own words to Mr. Watkin Burroughs, * he never looked behind him ” 

Power possessed every attribute of his art in perfection, if we except his 
voice. This, though of excellent quality, was weak—particularly at the time 


I speak of, [ attribute his failure at Drury Lane entirely to the weakness of 


jserved, “T shall say no more to dese barbarians. You are a propare man, and 
‘to you I shall exvlain ’’ It appeared there were two corffeurs—one dressed wi 

ifor tragedy, the other for comedy and farce, and these heroes of the sock had 
applied to the wrong frizeur. At last, all difficulties were adjusted, and the 
‘play commenced. Kemble looked admirably, and was received on his entrée 
iwith acciamation. His fine person and gracious bearing at once struck the 
jassernblage., Besides “the king’sname was a tower of strength ;” for John, 
jour drama’s monarch’s fame was well known in Paris. Of this Charles seem- 
led to be aware, and fully prepared to support the honours of his name. The 
tirst point that bit them hard was the appeal to his father's spirit, Long and 
joud were the plaudits that followed this admirably delivered passage. The 
earnestness of his look, tne passionate, yet tremulous and tender tones in which 
ihe invoked the shade, were all true to holy nature, and needed not a close 
|knowledge of the text to find a corresponding chord in every bosom. But the 
jclimax of his success was the play scene. ‘The interest here excited was in- 
tense. 
| Miss Smithson on this night laid the basis of that fame which has since filled 
ithe ears of France, and established /a belie Irelandoise as one of the first fa- 
\vourites of the most critical and polished capital of Europe. This young lady 
was with difficulty prevailed upon to undertake Ophelia, on account of her not 
jsinging. Sut this objection being overruled, she, most fortunately for herself 
and the audience, made the attempt ; and in her scenes of madness, comple- 
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ted the triumph of the night, and fairly divided the applause with Kemble.| “I insist upon knowing what you mean this instant, Katty.” 
All proceeded on roses until the slaying commenced ; and wien we remember,“ Och! och!” 

the strong prejudices we had to encounter. four murders and a ghost in one) “ Nay, J—” 

evening were a fearful account to reckon on! This had been foreseen. and the), “ Then, if J must speak, ma'am, the master’s conduct was shameful !”” 


pros and cons taken on both sides, when, unhappily, it was decided that the, ‘ Shameful !” 
King and Queen, after receiving their quietus, should slip off, and do their ag-| “Och ! scandalous, ma’am ! scandalous! May J die if he didn't kiss every 
onies behind the scenes. ‘* What dire mishaps from small beginnings spring !"" lady he came near, without mentioning the lap-dog !”’ 
Alas! the Page, who bore about the wine, was a simple fellow, aud instead of Of course, a rising actor like Power was continually increasing his acquain- 
the sinall modest cup intended for the purpose, laid his unlucky hands upon a tance. ‘This necessarily included persons of all ranks and all professions, with 
huge vase which would have held an imperial gallon! When the Aing, afier a far greater proportion of literary men and men of talent than is to be found 
taking a pull, handed this mighty mug to her Majesty, a titter arose in the) in ordinary circles. Hence the society at Power's was more varied and more 
parterre, and when she, in turn, passed it to her son, “* Ma fou, c'est une véri | spirituel than is usual. It was ao olla podrida, more or less piquant, according 
table carrousse Anglaise !"* whispered a wag, and the titter rose into a laugh |'@ the ingredients of which it happened to be composed, but always above the 
The foiling followed. Now came the fun royal. The poor Queen, feeling average, J will endeavour to give the reader presently some idea of these 
the effects of the poison, claps her right hand on the part most likely to be af- réunions. tut first a word of the persone 
fected by the “damned drug,” and supporting her train with the left, staggers); Among these I well remembera bold dragoon, distinguished by his great 
off attended by her weeping maidens. ‘The King is stabbed, but unluckily too, good nature, and the superior elegance of bis figure. who often used tocail in 
closely imitares the impressive action of his agonized better-half. Doubling, his cab for Power, who then lived in King Street. Jack was at this time the 
himself up like a hard-hit yokel, off he rolls on one side. as Laertes is borne, Landskoi of a certain fascinating warbler, but had lodgings of his own in St. 
This was too much. A long and hearty laugh, James's, next door to the beautiful Mrs. C , then under the protection of 
One night Jack gave a party at his lodgings, which were on 


SEPTEMBER 27, 


out to expire op the other. 
eased the labouring parterre, and after one or two witty remarks. order was)\the Earl of 
restored for Hamlet's dying throes, which, singular to say, were observed with) |the first floor. The air was sultry, the windows open, the party flushed with 
as much attention, and followed by as loud approbation, as if vo mishap had) wine. Suddenly the silvery voice of Mrs. C stole on the ears of the 
occurred to excite the risibility of the audience. The same tragedy was an | revellers from the adjoining drawing room, the balcony of which communicated 
nounced for Kemble’s second night amid the most enthusiastic applause. iwith Jack’s. 
Ever yours, } ‘* By heaven ! that woman's voice would drawa man through a stone wall !”’ 
Power's birthplace has been much disputed ; but whether Wales or Con-| exclaimed P——, starting up. ‘ Lads! I vote for going into her. I'll en- 
naught can claim that honour, itis certain he bad all the characteristics of an, gage she ¢ give us coflee ” 
Irishman, and was [rish by extraction—at least on his mother's side. Madame ‘‘ Hear! hear! hear!” cried M 


sa mére | have seen, and a remarkably fine woman she was—very proad of am pie 
Tyrone, and very unsparing in her criticisms on his performances. Power ‘* Allons donc!” said the letter ; and they all three rushed into the balcony. 


liberally contributed to her support. I have often heard him talk,too,of his|) ‘“ Hollo!—calla halt there !” cried Jack. ‘ That cock won't fight, I pro 
uncle, Major Power of the Seventh Dragoon Guards, who was also an Irishman | mi-e vou!’ 
Bat the following incident, which occurred at the Newport Theatre, removes, ‘* How do you know ?”' inquired P——, coming up to the table. 
all doubt in my mind to which nation this celebrated actor’s nativity ought to| ‘Have you ever tried her, Jack?” pursued D——. 
be assigned. Being annoyed by the criticisms of a big, burley fellow called“ Perhaps | have, pernaps I haven't,’ returned Jack carelessly. ‘“ I never 
Billy Barlow, who was seated in the pit, Power actually sprang over the or- kiss and tell, But this you may rely upon, she’li not admit you, lads, 
chestra, and collaring the bully, who was twice his size, indignantly demanded, and—" 
what he meant by such insolence! Barlow himselfdeclared to the gentleman “ Five to four she does,” interrupted P— ; “ five to four, she not only ad- 
from whom I had the anecdote, that he never felt frightened before, and was mits us, Jack, but presses us to pass the evening with her.” 
lad to get out of the theatre with a whole skin, after apologizing for his con | ‘I'll not take your bet,” rejoined the other carelessly, because it would be 
uct. Now, none but ‘robbing you. Depend upon it, she'll give you all in charge if you attempt it. 
“A blood relation of my Lord Donoughmore” ‘But grant she doesn’t—grant she admits you, it’s running the devil’s own risk. 
would have done this. |The governor's plaguy smokey, I can tell you. He generally comes as soon 


At Newport, Power had the good fortune to contract an union with a lady |\as the house is up, and if he catches you—” 
whose great personal attractions constituted her least merit. ‘This connection|| ‘ Oh! choke the governor !”’ cried P—. 
no doubt exercised a wholesome influence over his future fortunes. It aug-) ‘* Oh! choke the governor !"’ echoed the others. 
mented his respectability, and procured him admittance into society, from which|| ‘Sure, we can easily get back without his seeing us,” pursued P— ; 
his position would otherwise have excluded him,—no slight advantage to anj|‘‘ besides, the more danger, the more honour, you know—ha! ha! ha! So 
aspiring young man like Power, who eagerly sought admittance into the best||come along, lads, come along ; aud if Jack won’t go with us, why, he must 
circles, and was never so happy as when he was in company with his superiors. | stay away, that’s all. Hurru !”’ 

Like Sir John English, he had | And with this the trio again rushed into the balcony. 

—“‘a wonderful veneration for a squire o’ the body, a knight gave him great; ‘* They're booked for the waichhouse !"’ quoth Jack ; ‘she'll never stand it. 
joy, but he was ravish'd with a Lorp !” |How unfortunate she didn’t know I'd a party ! She'll he deucedly disappomted. 
And, indeed, latterly lords did No matter—it can’t be helped. ‘Things must take theircourse.” And seizing 

‘* All his time engross,” jhis hat, Jack hurried off to join his Dulcinea. 
or very nearly so. Witha few exceptions, and those chiefly men distinguished| ‘The servant, hearing the street-dvor slam, concluded the whole party had 
for their talents and savota faire, Power principally associated with the aristoc-||left the house ; so going up into Jack’s room, she fastened the windows, drew 


and D——, following P——'s ex- 


racy ; nor did noblemen of the very highest rank disdain to eat their mutton and) down the blinds, put out the lights,and weut to bed,where the rest of the family 
quaff their Falernian in the comparatively humble ménage of their friend Ty- 

rone. ‘To be sure, these visitations somewhat discomposed Mrs. P., wihio, inj} 
deference to her husband, generally kept Irish servants,—often raw consign-)) 


had gone before her. 
Meanwhile the triumvirate, creeping into the adjoining balcony, arrived at 
the window near which the beautiiul songstress was sitting. P— stumbled 


ments from Connemara,—whose ignorance and blundering tried her temper||over a japonica. 


not a little on these occasions One day the Duke of Beaufort, the Marquis of 
Normanby, Count D’Orsay, with two or three other noblemen, dined in Albion 


Street. 
“ Plaize what will I do for the soup, ma‘am !” inquired the cook, thrusting 


** How can you be so awkward, Jack ?’ whispered the lady. ‘‘ The Jones's 
will hear you.” 

** It’s not Jack, my dear ma'am,” said P—, entering, followed by the rest of 
he party ; “though Jack's a sly dog, I see. Bat, though Jack’s not come 


bimself, my dear ma’am, I beg you'll not make yourself at all uneasy. We're 


her head into the drawing room about five minutes vefore the guests arrived. 
Jack's friends, and—” 


* The soup !” echoed Mrs. Power in astonishment. 


“Yes, ma’am, the soup. 1! suppose you'll be for having some. Is it mock}; ‘I care not who or what you are,” interrupted Mrs, C—, recovering her self- 
turtle or real turtle, ma’am, I'l] be sending James for ?”’ possession, ** you have no right to intrude yourselves on me. Begone !—return 
«* Why, you must be mad, Nora! How can you ask such a question? You| the way you came! Ii you don’t go this instant—” 
know you made the soup yesterday. You put it into the great white basin,|) ‘‘ Hush! hush! my dear ma’am !” said P— ; ** don’t speak so loud, or éhe 
and—” Joneses will hear you Come, come, let us talk this little affair over coolly ; 
“« Was that the soup, ma'am, in the great white basin ?” now Ido assure you, my dear ma’am, neither Captain D— here, nor his . 
* You know it was. child!" ‘nephew, any more than myself, mean the slightest disrespect, or bave the least , 
* Bad luck to me, if I haven't thrown it down the sink, thin! I thought it| intention of intruding our company upon you one single instant longer than it’s y 
was dirty water !” jagreeable. Indeed, you must pardon me if | say our being here is entirely 
Ore night the housemaid, who had never been to a theatre, was sent to see) your own fault, my dear ma’am.”’ 
her master play Teddy the Tyler. “My own fault, sir ?” 
“ Well, how did you like the play, Katty?” inquired her mistress next mor-|| “ Ay, truth is it, ma’am.”’ P 
ni Dare you insinuate—” 
Deh ! ma‘am, it was beautiful !—the finest sight ever I see !—many thanks|/ ‘I insinuate nothing. But if ladies will sing with their windows open, es- w 
to you, ma’am, for trating me to that same.” pecially when they sing so divinely as you do, my dear ma’am, they must not 
* Did you see your master, Katty !” complain if gentlemen wi hin ear shot are unable to resist the attraction. You La 
“ Indeed, and I did, ma’am.” may as well set cream before a cat, and punish her for drinking it__If I'd been a 
“ And how did he look t” to be shot for it, my dear ma‘am,” continued P— warmly, ‘I couldn't help V 
“Och ! like a raal gentleman every inch, when he got out of his working) coming here.’ «i 
clothes.” * No more could I,” said M—. de 
“ And how did he act, Katty ?” ‘No more could I,’’ re-echoed his uncle. ‘ Indeed, we're all so passionately T 
“ Why, trath be told, ma’am, I can’t say much for his acting. Pat Rooney,||/ond of music, that—’’ pe 
or Tim Flannigan, or any other tiler, would have done just as Le did. No} “ That we’re dying to hear another song, my dear ma’am,” said P—, again ou 
offence, ma'am ; but, if I hadn't known it was the master, I shouldn’t have)|taking up the ball, ** and hope you'll favour us; and that’s what we came for an 
taken it for acting.” —so now the murder’s out. If you insist upon it, we'll stand in the baleony,— ati 
“ But didn’t he make you laugh, Katty !” though it certainly does look like rain, and the Joneses might see us. Ah! th 
“* Indeed and he didn’t, ma’am. My heart was too heavy for that.” sure now, you can't refuse us! Onourknees, my dear ma’am—" And down at 
“Too heavy !” . they all flopped. lo, 
* Troth was it, ma’am !” “ This is excessively ridiculous,” said the lady, biting her lip. ‘* However, 
** What do you mean, child ?” [ insist on your going, though, the moment the song is concluded. 
“Och! och ! don’t ax, ma’am, don’t ax.” Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute!—an hour hence the whole party sat i 
“Not ask !” down to ** champagne and chicken.” the 
“You'd better not, ma’am—you'd better not—you won't, if you’re wise—j|/ On a sudden, rap-rap-rap—ring-ring ring. Cx 
och ! och! such a handsome—such a good-natured—such a virtuous lady as|| ‘“ His Lordship !” said Mrs. C—, starting up. the 
you are, 1o9—och ! och }”” “ The devil it is!” exclaimed P—, no 
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sofa. 

In an instant the trio were in Jack’s balcony. It rained pitchforks. There 
was no vervandah. 

““D—n it, we're shut out !” whispered P—. trying the windows. 

“ The deuce we are !” said D—, spreading his handkerchief over his head. 

« Jack! Jack !” cried M—, tapping gently against the glass. 

** Man alive ! can’t you let usin !” said P—, applying his mouth to the win- 
dow-frame. 

“He’s not there !—he’s gone to the theatre !” groaned D— despair- 
ingly. 

c Oh! we can never stand this, you know,” cried M—, getting from under 
the water-Spout ; ‘‘ we might as well be under the falls of Niagara! I’m wet 
through already, and—” 

“So am I,” said D—, wringing his pocket handkerchief ; it’s all puna 
down my back-bone! What shall wedo? We can’t stay here ail night. 
vote for rousing the family.” 

“No, no!” cried P—, who enjoyed their agonies ; “ we shall compromise 
the lady. Just take it coolly now—have a little patience, and—” 

Patience 

Zounds 

“ Hollo! vot are you all arter there?” bawled the watchman, overhearing 
them. ‘ My eyes! here’s a pretty—Thieves! thieves! thieves!’ and he 
sprang his rattle. 

“Where ? where! where ?” cried his Lordship, shooting into Mrs. C—’s 
balcony. 

“Where? where? where!” echoed a hurtdred voices from the adjoining 
houses 

“* Where ! where ? where !”’ screamed Jack's landlady, in a portentous night- 


“Run! ran!” cried the lady, bundling the plates and dishes under the| 


‘which subjects we find the latest and amplest intelligence. Perhaps the man- 
ner is less exact than the British scientific mind demands: it is, nevertheless, 
a striking picture of nature as far as it goes. 

| The sutyect of shooting-stars is almost a new one. It had attracted little 
attention til a few years ago, when it was at length observed that the chief 
displays of this phenomenon take place on particular nights of the year. 
‘They are now connected with fire-balls and meteoric stones or aérolites, and 
a curious theory peods with regard to these associated phenomena. They are 
‘regarded as small masses moving with planetary velucity in conic sections 
‘found the sun, in harmony with the laws of universal gravitation. When 
these masses,’ says Von Humboldt, ‘ encounter the earth in their course, and, 
|attracted by it, become luminous on the verge of our atmosphere, they frequeut- 
ily let fall stony fragments, heated in a greater or less degree, and covered on 
‘their surface with a black avd shiving crust.’ The appearances are beheld on 
ja mach grander scale in elevated tropical climes where the sky excels in 
clearness 

| According to our author: ‘the connexion of meteoric stones with the gran- 
der and more brilliant phenomena of fire-balls—that stones actually fall from 
these fire-valls, and penetrate ten or fifteen feet into the ground—bas been 
shown, among many other instances of the kind, by the well-known fail of 
aerolites at Barbotan, in the department Ves Landes, on the 24th July 1790, at 
‘Lima on the 16th of June 1794, at Weston, in Connecticut, on the 14th of 
December 1807, and at Juvenas, in the department of Ardeche, on the 15:h 
of June 1821. Other phenomena connected with the fall of aérolites are those 
_where the masses have descended, shaken, as it were, from the bosom of a small 
dark cloud, which had formed suddenly in the midst of a clear sky, accom- 
panied with a noise that has been compared to the report of a single piece of 
artillery. Whole districts of country have occasionally been “covered with 
thousands of fragments of stones, of very dissimilar magnitudes, but like con- 


cap, atthe second floor window. 

* In your balcony, mum !"' shouted the watchman, labouring away at the 
knocker. “If you looks down, mum, you'll see um. But you only jist let us| 
up, and we'll soon secure the varmin.”’ 

“ Here !—John !—Thomas!” cried the Earl ; and in a trice the trio found 
themselves in the custody of his Lordsnip’s servants and a whole posse of | 
watchmen. 

“ You'd better take them to the watchhouse at once,” said the Earl, as they 
all adjourned into Jack's drawing-room. 

“ Ay! come along !—away with um!” chorussed all the Charleys. 

“Stop! stop!" vociferated D— struggling. ‘* There’s no occasion to be 
in such ad—d hurry. I'll trouble you to take your knuckles out of my stock, 
po It’s a mistake—it is, upon my soul! We're no thieves, but gentlemen, 
and—” 
wai do assure you we're gentlemen, my Lord,’ said M—, appealing to the, 

arl. 

“ Where's the servant!” shouted P—. ‘Here! Polly! Sally !—she—” | 

“Come! none of this ‘ere !” said the Charley en chef. ‘ We can’t stand) 


jstitution, which had been rained down from a progressive cloud of the kind 
described. In rarer instances, asin that which occurred at Kleinwenden, not 
far from Muhihausen, on the 16th of September 1843, large aérolites have 
fallen amidst a noise like thunder, when the sky was clear, and without the 
formation of any cloud. The close affinity between fire-balls and shooting 
stars is a'so shown by the fact of instances having occurred of the throwing 
dowa stones, though they had scarcely the diameter of the balls that are pro- 
jected from our fireworks called Roman candles. This heppened notably at 
|Angers on the 9th of June 1822.’ 

_ We have still but an imperfect conception of the physical and chemical pro- 
‘cesses concerned in these phenomena ; but their uniformity shows general 
causes operating in reference to them. ‘If meteoric stones rovolve already 
consolidated into dense masses (less dense, however, than the mean density of 
‘the earth), then must they form very insignificant nuclei to the fire-balls, sur- 
rounded by inflammable vapours or gases, from the interior of which they shoot, 
‘and which, judging from their height and appareot diameters, must have ac- 
‘tual diameters of from 500 to 2600 feet. The largest meteoric masses of which 
we have information, those to wit, of Bahia and Otumpa ia Chaco, which 


talking here all nignt. Youcan say vot you've got to say vhen ve has you hup||Rubi de Celis has described, are from 7 to 74 feet in length. The meteoric 
in the morning afore Sir Richard. Howsomever, if you're gen’elmen, | shou.d) stone of Aegos Potamos, so celebrated through the whole of antiquity, and 
jist like for to know vot brought you hall huut this ‘ere ’spectable lady's balcony) which iseven mentioned in the Marble-chronicle of Paris, is described as hav- 
at this ’ere time o’night, in the rain, vithout no hats,on 1” | ing been of the magnitude of two millstones, and of the weight of a wagon- 


““Ah ! how came you into my balcony!’ demanded the landlady, who had. 
never secn them before. 

“Ay! explain ruat !” emphasized the Earl. 

This being one of those nu:nerous questions which are more easily asked than 
answered, the dé/enus were silent. 

“ The servant knows who we are,” muttered M— at length 

“ Why, Sally, and be hanged to you!” shouted P—. 

“Sal da!” bawled the landlady, going out on the landing-place. 

But Sally, who had double-locked her door, was afraid to make her appear- 
ance. 

You must detain them,” said the Earl, ‘‘ This matter can’t stop here.” 

“In course it can’t,” said the watchman, toucning his hat. ‘“ We must do 
vot's riglar, my Lord You can tell vot vituesses you like in the morning ; but 
you must go to the vach hus vith hus now, my covies. So come along—sur 
your stumps, and—"’ 

‘ oe uzza !” shouted P—, kicking the lanthorn out of the nearest watchman’s 
and. 

Huzza!" echoed M—, following P—'s example. A scufile ensued in| 
which the remaining lights were extinguished. In the confusion P— and M— 
managed to escape. —, less fortunate, was secured and lodged in the watch- 
house, where he remained grumbling and growling till P— sent Jack to pro 
cure his release, which, however, he didn’t obtain until he had paid a swingeing 
sum for the broken heads and broken lanthorns of the Charleys' Apprehen 
sive the repose of his fair friend might be again disturbed,—or, for some other 
reason,—his lordship removed her to Bolton Street. 


SHOOTING STARS AND AEROLITES. 

The Baron Alexander Von Humboldt, so distinguished by his scientific trav- 
els in America, has employed his advanced years in writing, under the title of 
Cosmos {the World], a general physical history of the universe ; and of this 
work two parts of an English transiation have appeared. The means of com- 
posing an entire view of nature do not exist: science has not as yet made the 
requisite advances. Much, however, has been ascertained by the wit of busy 
man, and the effect ofa survey of this so far imperfect kind may be likened, 
Von Humboldt thinks, to that of a landscape viewed from a mountain, where 
a stranger will praise what he sees, although large tracts of the country lie hid- 
den in mist ; there being a certain mysterious charm even in the concealment. 
The Baron does not hide from himself the difficulty of his mighty task, but he 
nevertheless enters upon it with hopefulness. His general plan may be pre- 
sumed from one sentence : ‘ We begin,’ he says, ‘ with the depths of space, 
and the region of the farthest nebulw ; we descend step by step through the 
stratum of stars to which oursolar system belongs, and at length set foot on 
the air-and-sea surrounded spheroid we inhabit, discussing its form, its temper- 
ature, and its magnetical tension, till we reach the life, that, under the stimu- 
lus of light, is evolved upon the surface.’ 

In the parts already published, we find the first steps only, but they are the 

est. The masses suspended in space, from astral systems and nebulx 
down to our solar system, are vividly through briefly described. The hypo 
thesis of the formation of spheres from nebulous matter is touched upon. 
Comets, aérolites, the zodiacal light, are accurately described. The author 
then descends to the terrestrial sphere, and discusses its various physical phe- 


load. Despite the vain attempts of the African traveller Browne, I have not 
yet abandoned the hope that this great Thracian meteoric stone, which 
‘must be so difficult of destruction, though it fell more than 2300 years ago, 
jwill again be discovered by one or other of the numerous Europeans who now 
_perambulate the East in safety. The enormous aérolite which fell in the be- 
ginning of the tenth century in the river at Narni, projected a whole ell above 
ithe surface of the water, as we are assured by a document lately discovered 
jby Pertz. It is to be observed, however, that uove of these aeroliies, whether 
jof ancient or modern times, can be regarded as more than principal fragments 
jof the fire-ball or murky cloud whence they descended. 
| * When we duly consider the mathematically-determined enormous veloci- 
ties with which meteoric stones fal! from the outer confines of our atmosphere 
to the earth, or with which, as fire-balls, they speed for long distances through 
even the denser fields of air, it seems to me more than improbable that the 
metalliferous mass, with its internally-disseminated and very perfect crystals 
\of olivine, labrador, and pyroxene, could have run together in so short an inter- 
jval into a solid nucleus from any state of gas or vapour. The mass that falls, 
besides, even in cases where the chemical cunstitution varies, has always the 
particular characters of a fragment : it is commonly of a prismatoidal or utreg- 
ular pyramidal form, with somewhat arched surfacesand rounded edges. But 
jwhence this figure, first observed by Schreibers, of a mass detached from a 
jrotating planetary body!” The ingenious Chladni was the first (1794) to 
recognise ‘ the connexion between fire-balls and the stones that fall from the 
atmosphere, as well as the correspondence between the motions of these bod- 
ies and those of the planetary masses at large. A brilliant confirmation of this 
view of the cosmic origin of such phenomena has been supplied by Denison 
Olmsted, of Newhaven, Massachusetts, in his observations on the showers of 
shooting stars and fire-balls, which made their appearauce inthe night from 
the 12ih to the 13th of November 1833. On this occasion all these bodies 
proceeded from the same quarter of the heavens—from a point, namely, near 
he star Leonis, from which they did not deviate, although the star, in the 
‘course of the lengthened observation, changed both its apparent elevation and 
its azimuth, Such an independence of the rotation ofthe earth proclaimed 
that the luminous bodies came from without—from outer space into our atmos- 
phere. According to Encke’s calculations of the eutire series of observations 
that were made in the United States of North America, between the parailels 
of 35 deg and 42 deg, the whole of the shooting stars came from the point in 
space towards which the earth was moving at the same e In the subse- 
quent American observations on the shooting siars of November 1834 and 
1837, and the Bremen ones of 1838, the general parallelism of :heir courses, 
and the direction of the meteors from the constellation Leo, were perceived. 
\s in the November periodical recurrence of shooting stars, a more decided 
parallel and particular direction has been noted than in the case of those that 
sppear sporadically at other seasons, so in the August phenomenon it has also 
been believed that the bodies came for the major part from a poiat between 
Perseus and Taurus, the point towards which the earth is tending about the 
middle of the month of August. This was particularly remarked in .he summer 
of 1839. This peculiarity im the phenomenon of falling stars, the direction of 
retrograde orbits in the months of November and August, is especully worthy 
of being either better confirmed or refuted by the most careful observations 
upon future occasions. 

‘ The altitudes at which shooting stars make their appearance, by which 


internal temperature, magnetism, and volcanic forces—on all of| must be understood the periods between their becoming visible and theis cea 
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ing to be so, are extremely various ; in ageneral way, they may be stated as’ 
varying between four and thirty-five geographical miles. * * ‘The relative 
velocity of the motion is from four and a quarter to nine miles per second ; it) 
is therefore equal to that of the planets Such a velocity of movement, as. 
well asthe frequently observed course of shooting stars and fire-balls in a di | 
rection the opposite of that of the earth, has been used asa principal element 
in combating that view of the origin of aérolites, in which they were presumed 
to be projected from still active volcanoes in the moon.’ ad * 

‘It is highly probable,’ continues the Baron ‘that a great proportion of 
these cosmic bodies pass undestroyed inthe vicinity of our atmosphere, and 
only suffer a certain deflection in the eccentricity of their orbits by the attrac-| 
tion of the earth. We may conceive that the same bodies only become visible to 
us again after the lapse of several years, and when they have made many rev- 
olutions round their orbit.’ * * 

* Shooting stars fall either singly and rarely, and at all seasons indifferently’ 
or in crowds of many thousands (Arabian writers compare them to swarms of 
locusts), in which case they are periodical, and move in streams generally par-| 
allel in direction. Among the periodic showers, the most remarkable are: 
those that occur from the 12th tothe 14th of November, andon the 10th of 
August ; the “ fiery tears” which then descend are noticed in an ancient! 
English church-calendar, and are traditionally indicated as a recurring meteoro-| 
logical incident. Independently of this, however, precisely in the night from) 
the 12thto the 13th of November 1823, according to Kloden, there was seen’ 
at Potsdam, and in 1832, over the whole of Europe from Portsmouth to Oren | 
burg on the river Ural, and even in the sourthern hemisphere, in the Isle of 
France, a great’ mixture of shooting stars and fire-balls of the most different 
magnitudes ; but it appears to have been more especially the enormous fall of 
shooting stars which Olmsted and Palmer observed in North America between 
the 12th and 13th of November 1833—when they appeared in one place as 
thick as flakes of snow, and 240,000 at least were calculated to have fallen in! 
the course of nine hours—that led to the idea of the periodic nature of the 
phenomenon of great flights of shooting stars being connected with particular, 
days. Palmer of Newhaven recollected the fall of meteors in 1799, which! 
Ellicot and I first described, and from which, by the juxtaposition of observa-) 
tions which, I had given, it was discovered that the phenomenon had occurred) 
simultaneously over the New-Continent from the equator to New Herrnhut, in: 
Greenland (N. lat. 64degrees fourteen minutes), betwixt 46 degrees and 82 
degrees of longitude. The identity in point of time was perceived with amaze | 
ment. The stream, which was seen over the whole vault of heaven between| 
the 12th and 13th of November 1833, from Jamaica to Boston (N. lat 40 
degrees, 21 minutes), recurred in 1834, in the mght between the 13th and 14th! 
of November, in the United States of North America, but with something! 
less of intensity. In Europe, its periodity since this epoch has been confirmed. 
with great regularity. 

‘A seer even as regularly recurring shower of shooting stars as the No- 
vember phenomenon, is the one ofthe month of August—the feast of St 
Lawrence phenomenon—betweenthe 9th and the 14th of the month. Musch | 
enbroeck had already called attention, in the middle of the preceding century.| 
to the frequency of meteors in the month of August ; buttheir periodic and 
certain return about the time of the feast of St Lawrence was first pointed out 
by Quetelet, Olbers, and Benzenberg. In the course of time other periodi 
cally-recurring showers of shooting stars will very certainly be discovered— 
perhaps from the 22d to the 25th of April; from the 6th to the 12th of De- 
cember ; and, inconsequence of the actual fall of a aérolites described by 
Capocci, from the 27th to the 29th of November, or about the 17th of July. 

‘However independent all the phenomenon of falling stars yet witnessed 
may have been of polar elevation, temperature of the air, and other climatic 
relations, there is still one, although perhaps only accidental, accompanying 
phenomenon which must not be passed by unnoticed. The Northern Lights 
showed themselves of great intensity during the most brilliant of all these nat- 
ural incidents : that, namely, which Olmsted has described (Nov. 12-13, 1833). 
‘The same thing was also observed in Bremen in 1838, where, however, the 

riodic fall of meteors was less remarkable than at Richmond, in the neigh- 

ourhood of London. I have also referred in another work to the remarkable 
observation of Admiral Wrangel, which he has confirmed to me verbally of- 
tener than once, that during the appearance of the Northern Lights, on the 
Siberian shores of the Icy Sea, certain regions of the heavens which were not 
illuminated became inflamed, and continued to glow, whilst a shooting star 
passed through them. 

‘ The different meteor-streams, each of them made up of myriads of |ittle 
planets, probably intersect the orbit of our earth in the same way as Biela’s 
comet does. Upon this view we may imagine these shoot-star asteroids as 
forming a closed ring, and pursuing their course in the same particular orbit. 
The smaller telescopic planets between Mars and Jupiter with the exception 
of Pallas, present us, in their closely-connected orbits, with a similar relation- 
ship. It is impossible as yet to decide whether alterations in the epochs at 
which the stream becomes visible to us, whether retardations of the phenome- 
non, to which I long ago directed attention, indicate a regular recession or 
change of the nodes (the points of intersection of the earth’s orbit and the ring), 
or whether, from unequal clustering, or very dissimilar distances of the little 
bodies from each other, the zone is of such considerable breadth, that the earth 
only passesthrough it in the course of several days. The lunar system of 
Saturn likewise shows us a group of most intimately-assuciated planetary bod- 
ies of amazing breadth In this group, the orbit of the seventh or outermost) 
satellite is of so considerable a diameter, that the earth, in her orbit round the| 
sun, would take three days to pass overa space of like extent. Now, if we 
suppose that the asteroids are unequally distributed in the course of one of the 
closed rings which we pictured to ourselves as forming the orbits of the peri- 
odie currents, that there are but a few thickly-congregated groups, such as 
would give the idea of continuous streams, we can understand wherefore such 
brilliant phenomena as those of November 1799 and 1833 are extremely rare. 
The acute Olbers was inclined to announce the return of the grand spectacle, 
in which shooting stars, mixed with fire-balls, should fall like a shower of 
snow, for the 12th-14th of November 1867. 

‘The solid, heated, although not red-hot, masses which are seen to fall to 
the earth fromfire- balls by night, from smail dark clouds by day, accompanied 
with loud noises, the sky being generally clear at the time, show, on the whole, 
a very obvious similarity, in point of external form, in the character of their 
crust and the chemical composition of their principal ingredients. This they! 


of Jeniseisk, which have become celebrated throuzh Pallas, or those which I 
brought with me from Mexico, all of which contain 96 per cent. of iron, from 
the aerolites of Sienna, which scarcely contain 2 per cent. of this metal, from 
the earthy meteoric stone of Alais(Dep. du Gard), which crumbles when put 
into water, and from those pf Jonzac and Juvenas, which, without metailic 
iron, contain a mixture of oryctognostically distinguishable, crystalline, and 
distinct constituents! These diversities have led to the division of the cos- 


‘|mical masses into two classes—nickeliferous meteoric iron, and fine or coarse 


grained meteoric stones. Highly characteristic is the crust, though itbe buta 
few tenths of a line in thickness, often shining like pitch, and occasionally 
veined. So far as I know, ithas only been found wanting in the meteoric 
stone of Chantonnay, in La Vendee, which, on the other hand—and this is 
equally rare—exhibits pores and vesicular cavities like the meteoric stone of 


'lJuvenas. In every instance, the black crust is as sharply separated from the 


clear gray mass, as is the dark-coloured crust or varnish of the white granite 
blocks which I brought from the cataracts of the Orinoco, and which are also 
met with by the side of other cataracts in different quarters of the globe— 
those of the Nile, the Congo, &c. It is impossible to produce anything in the 
strongest heat of the porcelain furnace which shall be so distinct from the un- 
altered matter beneath, as is the crust of aerolites from their general mass. 
Some, indeed, willhave it that here and there indications of penetration of 
fragments, as ifby kneading, appear ; but in general the condition of the 
mass, the absence of flattening from the fall, and the not very remarkable heat 
of the meteoric stone, when touched immediately after its fall, indicate noth- 
ing like a state of fusion of the interior during the rapid passage from the lim- 
its of the atmosphere to the earth. 

‘The chemical elements of which metoric masses consist, upon which Ber- 
zelius has thrown so much light, arethe same as those which we encounter 
scattered through the crust of the earth. They consist of eight metals—iron, 
nickel, cobalt, manganese, chrome, copper, arsenic, and tin; five earths—pot- 
ash and soda, sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon ; in ail, one-third, of the entire 
number of simple substances at present known. Despite this similarity to the 
ultimate elements into which inorganic bodies are chemically decomposable, the 
appearance of meteoric masses has still something that is generally strange to 
us; the kind of combination of the elements is unlike all that our terrestrial 
mountain and rocky masses exhibit. The native iron, which is met with in 
almost the whole of them, gives them a peculiar, but not therefore a lunar 
character ; for, in other regions of space, in other planetary bodies besides 
the moon, water may be entirely wanting, and processes of oxidation may be 
rare.’ 

Von Humboldt, after some further discussion of this point, says—'* Where- 
fore should not—and here | might refer to a remarkable conversation between 
Newton and Conduit at Kensington—wherefore should not the matter belong- 


||ing to a particular cluster of celestial bodies, to the same planetary system, be 


for the major part the same ? Why should it not be so, when we feel at liberty 
to surmise that these planets, like all larger and smaller conglobated masses 
which revolve about the sun, have separated from particular and formerly much 
more widely-expanded sun-atmospheres, as from vaporous rings, and which 
originally held their courses roued the central body? We are not, I believe, 
more authorised to regard nickel and iron, olivine and pyroxene (augite,) which 
we find in meteoric stones, as exclusively terrestrial, than I should have been 
had | indicated the German plants which I found beyond the Obi as European 
species of the flora of northern Asia. If the elementary matters in a group of 
planetary bodies of various magaitudes be identical, why should they not also, 
in harmony with their several affinities, run into determinate combinations— 
in the polar circle of Mars, into white and brilliant snow and ice ; in other 
smaller cosmic masses, into mineral species that contain crystalline, augite, 
olivine, and labrador! Even in the region of the merely conjectural, the un- 
bridled caprice that despises all duction must not be suffered to control 
opinion ’ 

He then proceeds to advert to the ‘ extraordinary obscurations of the sun 
which have occasionally taken place, during which the stars became visible at 
mid-day (as in the three days’ darkness of the year 1547, about the time of 
the fateful battle near Mubiberg), and which are not explicable on the suppo- 
sition of a cloud of volcanic ashes, or of a dense dry fog—were ascribed by 
Kepler at one time to a materia cometica, at another to a black cloud, the 
product of sooty exhalations from the sun's body. The observations of shorter 
periods of darkness—of three and six hours, in the years 1090 and 1203— 
Chladni and Schnurrer have explained by the passage of meteoric masses. 
Since,’ he says, ‘the stream of shootiug stars from the direction of its orbit 
has been regarded as forming a closed ring, the epochs of these mysterious 
celestial phenomena have been brought mto a remarkable connexion with the 
regularly-recurring showers of shooting stars. Adolph Erman has, with great 
acuteness, and after a careful analysis of all the data collected up to the pres- 
ent time, directed the attention of philosophers to the coincidence of the con- 
junction with the sun, as weil of the August asteroids (7th of February) as of 
the Nomember asteroids (12th of May), at the epoch which coincides with the 
popular belief in the celebrated cold days of Mamertius, Pancratius, and Ser- 
vatius.’ 

He thus finely winds up: ‘The presumptuous scepticism which rejects 
facts without caring to examine them, is, in many respects, even more des- 
tructive than uncritical credulity. Both interfere with rigour of investigation. 
Although, for fifteen hundred years, the annals of various nations have told of 
the fall of stones from the sky—although several instances of the circumstance 
are placed beyond all question by the uoimpeachable testimony of eye-witnesses 
—although the Batylia formed an important part of the meteor worship of the 
ancients, and the companions of Cortes saw the aerolites in Cholula, which 
had fallen upon the neighbouring pyramid—although caliphs and Mongolian 
princes have had sword blades forged from meteoric masses that had but lately 
fallen, and men have been killed by stones from heaven (a certain monk at 
Crema, on the 4th September 1511; another monk in Milan, 1650, and two 
Swedish sailors on ship board, 1674), so remarkable a cosmical phenomenon 
remained almost unnoticed, and, in its intimate relationship with the rest of 
the planetary system, unappreciated, until Chladni, who had already gained 
immortal honour in physics by his discovery of phonic figues, directed atten- 
tion to the subject. But he who is penetrated with the belief of this connex- 
ion if he be susceptible of emotions of awe through natural impressions, wilj 
be filled with solemn thoughts in presence, not of the brilliant spectacles of 
the November and August phenomena only, but even on the appearance of a 


have maintaised through centuries, and in every region of the earth in whichj/solitary shooting star. Here 1s a suddenexhibition of movement in the midst 
they have been collected. Butso remarkable and early-asserted a physiog jof the realm of nocturnal peace. Life and motion occur at intervals in the 


nomical equility in these dense meteoric masses, is subject to many individual! quiet lustre of the firmament. The track of the falling star, gleaming with a — 


exceptions. How different are the readily-forged masses of iron of Hradschina,| palely Justre, gives us a sensible representation of a path long miles in length 
in the district of Agram, or that of the banks of the Sisim, in the government |jacross the vault of heaven ; the burning asteroid reminds us of the existence 
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volume of the Sun, all relation of great and small vanishes from the imagin- 
ation. Theextinction of the stars tha: have suddenly blazed up in several 
parts of the heavens, in Casstopea, iv _Oyguus, and in Ophiucas, leads us to 
admit the existence of dark or non lumi ious celestial bodies. Conglobed into 
minor masses, the shooting-star asteroids circulate about the sun, intersect the 
paths of the great luminous planets, afver the manner of comets, and become 
ignited when they approach or actual'y euter the outermost strata of our at- 
mosphere. 

* With all other planetary bodies, with the whole of nature beyond the limits 


of our atmosphere, we are only brought into relationship by means of light, of 


radiant heat, which is scarcely to be separated from light, and the mysterious 
force of attraction which distant masses exert upon our earth, our ocean. and 
our atmosphere, according to the quantity of their material parts. We 
recognise a totally different kind of cosmic, and most peculiarly material re- 
lat onship, in the fall of shooting stars and meteoric stones, when we regard 
them as planetary asteroids. Tuese are uo longer bodies which, through the 
mere excitement of pulses, influence us from a distance by their light or their 
heat, or which move and are moved by attraction : they are material bodies, 
which have come fromthe realms of sace into our atmosphere, and remain 
with our earth. Through the fall of a meteoric stone, we experience the only 
possible contact of aught that does not not belong to our planet. Accustomed 
to know all that is noa-teliuric solely throug measurement, through calculation, 
through intellectual induction, we are amazed when we touch, weigh, and 
subject to analysis a mass that has belonged to the world beyond us Thus 
does the reflecting, spritualised excitement of the fee'ings work upon th 
imagination, in circumstances where vu gar sense sees nothing bat dying 

rks in the clear vault of heaven, and in the black stone that falls from the 
crackling cloud the crude prodact of some wild force of nature.’ 

Judging of Cosmos from the two parts which we have read, we earnestly 
recommend it to public attention. From its popalar construction and style, 
we should supppose it a highly eligible work for mechanics’ and parish hi 
braries. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURE’S. 


MRS. CAUDLE COMPLAINS OF THE “ TURTLE-DOVERY.”—DISCOVERS BLACK- 
BEETLES.—THINKS IT NOTHING BUT RIGHT” THAT CAUDLE SHULD 
SET UP A CHAISE. 

Tush! You'd never have got me into this wilderness of a place, Mr. 
Caudle, if I'd have thought what it was. Yes, that’s right : throw it in my 
teeth that it was my choice—that’s marly, isn’t it? When I saw the place 
the sun was out, and it looked beautiful—now, it’s quite another thing. 
No, Mr. Caudle ; I don’t expect you to command the sua,—and if you talk 
about Joshua iu that infidel way, I'll leave the bed. No, Sir ; I don’t ex- 

t the sun to be in your a but that's nothing to do with it. I talk 
about one thing, and you always start another. But that’s your art. 

**[’m sure a woman might as well be buried alive as live here. In fact. 
I am buried alive; | feel it. I stood at the window three hours this blessed 


Caudle; but unless your arms are there, you won't get me to enter it. 


liNever! I’m not going to look less than Mrs. Chalkpit. 


“* Besides, if you haven’t arms, I’m sure my family have, and a wife’s 
‘arms are quite as good as a husband's. I'll write to-morrow to dear mother, 
ito know what we took for our family arts. What do you say? What? 4 
‘mangle in a stone-kitchen proper ! Mr. Caudle, you’re always insulting 
my family—always : but you shall not put me ont of temper to-night. 
IStill if you don’t like our arms, find your own. [dare say you could have 

ound ’em fast enough, if you'd married Miss Prettyman. Well, I will be 
‘yuiet ; and] won't mention that lady’s name. A nice lady she is! I won- 
der how much she spends in paint! Now, don’t | tell you I won’t say a 
word more, and yet you will kick about ! : 
|| “ Well, we'll have the carriage and the family arms? No, I don’t want 
| the family legs too. Don’t be vulgar, Mr. Caudle. You might, perhaps, 
‘\talk m that way before you'd money in the bank ; but it doesn’t at all be- 
‘come you now. The carriage and the family arms! We've a country 
‘house as well as the Chalkpits ; and though they praise their place for a 
little Paradise, I dare say they’ve quite as many black beetles as we have 
| and more too, The place quite looks it. : 
|| ‘Our carriage and our arms! And you know, love, it won't cost much 
| —next to nothing—to put a gold band about Sam's hat on a Sunday. No: 
| I don’t want a full blown livery. At least, not just yet. I’m told the Chalk- 
| pits dress their boy on a Sunday like a dragon-fly ; and I don’t see why we 
\\shouldn’t do what we like with our own Sam. Nevertheless, be con- 
‘itent with a gold-band, and a bit of pepper-and-salt. No: | shall not cry 
|jout for plush next ; certainly not But | will have a gold band, and— You 
| won't: and Iknow it? Oh yes! that’s another of your crotchets, Mr. Cau- 
| dle ; like nobody else—you don’t love liveries. I suppose when people buy 
their sheets, or their table-cloths, or any other linen, they've a right to 
jmark what they like upon it, hava’t they? Well, then? You buy a ser- 

vant, and you mark what you like upon him, and where’s the difference ? 

‘None that J can see.” ; 

“Finally,” says Caudle, 1 compromised for a gig: but San. did not 
Wear pepper-and-salt and a gold band.” 


MRS. CAUDLE COMPLAINS VERY BITTERLY THAT MR. CAUDLE HAS 
“BROKEN HER CONFIDENCE.” 

| Mr. Caudle! you'll catch me telling you anything again. Now, I don’t 
want to have any noise: I don’t wish you to put yourself in a passion. 
‘All I say is this; never again do I open my lips to you about anybody. No: 
lif man and wife can’t be one, why there’s an end of everything. Oh, you 
know very well what I mean, Mr. Caudle: you've broken my confidence 
in the most shameful, the most heartless way, and [ repeat it—l can never 
be again to you asI havebeen. No: the little charm—it wasn’t much— 
‘that remained about married life, is gone forever. Yes; the bloom's quite 
‘wiped off the plum now. 

| Don’t be such a hypocrite, Caudle; don’t ask me what I mean! Mrs. 
Badgerly has been here—more like a fiend, I’m sure, than a quiet woman. 
\[ haven’t done trembling yet! You know the state of my nerves, too; 
you know—yes, sir, | had nerves when you married me; and I haven't just 
found ’em out. Well, you've something to answer for. I think. The Bad- 


day, and saw nothing but the postman. No: itisn’t a pity that I hadn't 
something better to do ; 1 had plenty, but that’s my business, Mr. Caudle. 
I suppose I’m to be mistress of my own house? If not, I'd better leave 


it. 
‘ And the very first night we were here, you know it, the black beetles 
came into the kichen. if the place didn’t seem spread all over with a 


black cloth, I’m astory-telier. What are you coughing at, Mr. Caudle ?| ever 


I see nothing to cough at. But that’s just your way of sneering. Millions 
of black beetles! And as the clock strikes eight, out they march. What: 


zerlysare going to separate; she takes the girls, and he the boys, and all 
through you. How you can lay your head upon that pillow and think of 
going to sleep, I can't tell. Waat have you done? Well, you havea 
face to ask the question. Done? You've broken my confidence, Mr. Cau- 
die ; you’ve taken advantage of my tenderness, my trust in you as a wife— 
the more fool | for my pains!--and you've separated a happy couple for 
. No; I’m not talking in the clouds; I’m talking in your bed, the 
‘more my misfortune. 

| Now, Caudle—yes, I shall sit up in the bed if | choose; I'm not going 


They're very punctual? 1 know that. I only wish other people were 't@ sleep till I have this properly explained ; for Mrs. Badgerly shan’t la 


half as punctual : *twould save other people’s money, and other people’s| 


peace of mind. You know I hate a black beetle! No: I don’t hate so 
mnany thi But I hate black beetles, as I hate ill treatment, Mr. Caudle. 
And now ; 

“ Last night they came into the parlour. Of course, in a night or two, 
they'll walk up into the bed-room. They'll be here—regiments of °em—on 
the quilt. But what do you care, nothing of the sort ever touches you : but! 
you know how they come to me; and that’s why you're so quiet. A plea-| 
sant thing to have black beetles in one’s bed. why don’t I poison’em ?| 
A pretty matter, indeed, to have poison in the house! Much you must 
think of the dear children. A nice place, too, to be called the Turtle-| 
dovery! Didn't I christen it myself? 1 know that,—but thea I knew | 
nothing of the black beetles. Besides, names of houses are for the world | 
outside ; not that anybody passes to see ours. Didn't Mrs. Digby insist on) 
calling their new house * Love-in-Idleness,’ though everybody knew that | 
that wretch Digby was always beating her? Still, when folks read ‘ Rose- 
Cottage’ on the wall, they seldom think of the lots of thorns that are in- 
side. Inthis world, Mr. Caudle, names are sometimes quite as good as 
things. 

“ That cough again! You've got a cold, and you'll always be getting 
one—for you'll always be missing the omnibus as you did on Taesday,—and 
always be getting wet. No constitution can stand it, Caudle. You don’t 
know what I felt when I heard it rain on Tuesday, and thought you might 
be init. What? Pmvery good? Yes, I trust so: I try to be so, Caudle. 
And so, dear, I’ve been thinking that we'd better keep a chaise. You, 
can’t afford it,and you wm't? Pon't tell me: I know you'd save money 
by it. i've been reckoning what you lay out in omnibuses ; and if you'd a 
chaise of your own—besides the gentility of the thing—you’d be money in 
pocket. And then again, how often [ could go with you totown,—and how, 
again, I could call for you whew you liked to be a little late at the club, 
dear? Now, you're obliged to be hurried away, | know it, when, if you'd 
only a carriage of your owD, You could stay and enjoy yourself. And after 

our work, you want enjoyM@ at. Of course, | can’t expect you always to run 

me directly tome: and Idon’t Caudle ; and you know it, 

“A nice, neat, elegant little chaise. What? Yow ll think of it? 
There’s a love! You are a good creature, Caudle; and ’t will make me so 
happy to think you don’t depend upon an omnibus. A sweet little carnage, 
with our arms beautifully painted on the pannels. What? rms are rub- 
bish ; and you don’t know that you have any? Nonsense: to be sure 

ou have—and if not, of course they’re to be had for money. I wonder 
where Chalkpit’s, the milkman’s arms came from? [ suppose you can buy 
em at the same place. He used to drive a green cart ; and now he’s got a 
close yellow carriage, with two large tortoise-shell cats, with their whis- 
kers as if dipt in cream, standing on their hind legs upon each door, with a 


heap of Latin underneath. You may buy the carriage, if you please, Mr. 


have enough of both, goodness nows! if 


her separation at my door, You won't deny that you were at the Clu 

‘last night? No, bad as you are, Caudle—and though you’re my husband, I 
‘can’t think you a good man; I try to do, but | can’t—bad as you are, you 
can’t deny you were atthe Club. What? Vou don’t deny it? That's 
‘what Isay—you can’t. And now, answer me this question. What did you 
lsayv—before the whole world—of Mr. Badgerly’s whiskers? There’s no- 
‘thing to laugh at, Caudle‘ if you'd have seen that poor woman, to-day, 
you'd have a heart of stone to laugh. What did you say of his whiskers? 
‘Didn't you tell everbody he dyed Didn't you hold the candle up to 
"em, as you said, to show the purple? Tobe sure you did! Ha! people 
who break jokes never care about breaking hearts. Badgerly went home 
like a demon ; called his wife a false woman ; vowed he'd never enter a 
lbed again with her, and, to show he was in earnest, slept all night upon 
the sofa. He said it was the dearest secret of his life ; said she had told 
ime; and that I had told you ; and that’s how it had come out. What do 
lyou say? Badgeriy was right? I did tell you? I know 1 did; but 
~_— dear Mrs. Badgerly mentioned the matter to me and a few friends, 
'as we were all laughing at tea together, quite in a confidential way—when 
owes just spoke of her husband’s whiskers, and how long he was over ‘em 
every morning—of course, poor soul! she never thought it was to be talked 
lof in the world again. Eh? Then lhad no right to tell you of it? And 
ithat’s the way I’m thanked for my confidence. Because I don’t keep a se- 
cret from you, but show you, I may say, my naked soul Caudle, That’s how 
rewarded. Poor Mrs. Badgerly—tor all her hard words—atfter she 
went away, I’m sure my heart quite bled for her. What do you say, Mr. 
Caudle? Serves her right—she should hold her tongue? Yes; that’s 
‘like your tyranny—you'd never let a poor woman speak, Eh—what, what, 
Mr. Caudle? 

** That’s a very fine speech, I dare say; and wives are very much obliged 
to you, only there’s nota bit of trutli in it. No, we women don’t get 
ogether, aud pick our husbands to pieces, just as sometimes mischievous 
tittle girls rip up their dolls. That's an old sentiment of yours, Mr. Cau- 
dle; but I’m sure you’ve no occasion to say it of me. | hear a good deal of 
other people’s husbands, certainly ; | can’t shut my ears; I wish | could; 
but | never say anything about you,—and | might, and you know it—and 
there's somebody else that knows it, too. No: [ sit still and say nothing ; 
what | have in my own bosom about*you, Caudle, will be buried with me. 
But | know what you think of wives. I heard you talking to Mr. Pretty- 
man, When you little thought I was listening, and you dido’t know much 
what you were saying—I heard you. ‘My dear Prettyman,’ says you, 
‘when some women get talking, they club all their husbands’ faults to- 
gether; just as children club their cakes and apples, to make a common 
[feast for the whole set.” Eh? You don’t rememberit? But! do: andl 
remember, too, what brandy was left, when Prettyman went. *Twould be 
jodd if you could remember much about it, after that, 
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“And now you’ve gone and separated man and wife, and I’m to be 
blamed for it.” You've not only carried misery into a family, but broken 
my confidence. You've proved to me that henceforth I’m not to trust you 
with anything, Mr. Caudle. No: [ll lock up whatever | know in my 
own breast,—for now I find nobody, not even one’s own husband, is to be 
relied upon. From this moment, I may look upon myself as a solitary wo- 
man. Now, it’s no use your trying to go to sleep. What do you say? 
You know that? Very well. Now,I want to ask you one question more. 
Eh? YVYouwant to ask me one? Very well—go on—I’m not afraid to be 
catechised. I never dropt a syllable that as a wife I ought to have kept 
to myself—no, I’m not at all forgetting what I’ve said—and whatever you’ve 
got to ask me speak out at once. No—lI don’t want you to spare me; all I 
want vou is to speak. You willspeak? Well then, do. 

“What? Who told people you'd a false front tooth? And is that all? 
Well, I’m sure—as if all the world could’t see it. I know I did just men-| 
tion it once, but then I thought everybody knew it—besides, I was aggra-| 
vated to do it; yes, aggravated. I remember it was that very day, at Mrs.! 
Badgerly’s, when husbands’ whiskers came up. Well, after we'd done 
with them, somebody said something about teeth. Whereupon, Miss. 
Prettyman—a minx! she was born to destroy the peace of families, | know, 
she was: she was there; and if ’'d only known that such a creature was! 
no, I’m not rambling, not at all, and I’m coming to the tooth. To be. 
sure, this is a great deal you've got against me, isn’t it? Well, somebody 


spoke about teeth, when Miss Prett¥man, with one of her insulting leers, 


| 


said, ‘she thought Mr. Caudle had the whitest teeth she ever had beheld.” 
Of course, my blood was up—every wife’s would be: and I believe I might 
have said, * Yes, they were well enough ; but when a young lady so very 


much praised a married man’s teeth, she perhaps didn’t know that one of)| 


the front ones was an elephant’s.’ Like her impudence !—I set her down 
for the rest of the evening. But [ can see the humour you’re in tonight. 
You only came to bed to quarrel, and I’m not going to indulge you. All I 
say is this, afterthe shameful mischief you've made at the Badgerlys’, you 
never break my confidence again. Never—and now you know it.” 

Caudle hereupon writes—‘* And here she seemed inclined to sleep. 
Not for one moment did I think to prevent her.” 


JACOBINISM IN THE NURSERY. 


It is fortunate for the adult, that children are dispersed in little parcels of ** defiance! | 
four and a half individuals throughout private families ; for, were it othervise,, ?@!ful restrictions upon personal freedom, taunts, 
they would certainly be found less manageable as a class than they are. Com.) ‘melious treatment, is to succeed with children ? 


bined in masses—formed into unions—covenanted by charters—they might 
become seriously troublesome to papas and schoolmasters ; and a servile might. 
be found as nothing in comparison with an infantile war. I do not wish to see 
them become arising generation in this sense ; but I fully admit that we full , 
grown people gives them all imaginable occasion for springing up in rebellion 
against us. The young are everywhere over the world an ill-used set of per 
sons. 

It is rather surprising, in an age when so many claims for class emancipa- 
tion have been considered, that there should never have been the least attention 
bestowed upon the oppressed denizens of our tiresides. Children are every 
where committed to an irresponsible power. Irresponsible power is acknow- 
ledged to be liable to great abuse, Yet we never think of children being in 
danger of suffering from this cause. There is here a seltish feeling which 
seems to preside in monarchists and republicans alike : ail are decided for 
maintaining absolutism over the young. Let nations make themselves free 
from intruding conquerors, or sections of a people successfully assert their 
title to equal rights; but the voung of every state, of every class, of every 
descent, must remain the thralls and serfs of their elders. There has never 
been any Tell, or Luther, or Wallace among the juveniles. And nobody 
dreams that there is the least occasion for such assertors of infantine liberty 
Even philanthropists are silent upon this point. Nevertheless, I dare to believe 
that there is a vast tyranny in this department of our social economy, and that 
it calls for, and is capable of, remedy. 

It is remarkable as, generally speaking, a well-meaning tyranny. Big man 
wisbes well to little man Big man is anxious to make little man as good—that 
is, as like himself as possible. Big man would take a great deal of trouble, and 
even endure a considerable sacrifice of his own feelings, for the sake of little man. 
Witness the sufferings which big man often undergoes in thrashing little man. 
Witness the distress of mind which it often custs big man to deny indulgences 
to little man. The misfortune is, that big man is only a kind of child himself 
—an unenlightened impulsive being, who either does not know what he ought 
to do, or, if otherwise, cannot do it ; su that little man has no chance of being 
rightly dealt with by him. It is much worse when big man comes to have a 
notion of duty towards little man ; for then he ouly pursues his wrong courses 
with more doggedness or fury. The lashes inflicted, and the restraints impos- 
ed by conscience, are the most cruel of all. Heaven pity little man when he 
falls into the hands of a papa with a conscience ! 

1 entirely deny every pretended right of the adult to exercise any control over 
the young#beyond what is rigidly definable as moral influence. No control of 
a different kind from this is needed in the case ; and no such control can be 
used without injury to both parties. Such control is therefore to be condemn- 
ed. We have here a question taking its place beside that respecting the aboli 
tion of capital punishments, and others in which the precepts of pure Cbristian- 
ity, harmonising with the dictates of the highest philosophy, are proposed to 
be for the first time followed. The stripes, snubbings, scoldings, privations, 
——* disgracings. with which children are visited by their protectors, 
orm, as it were, a dispensation of the inferior feelings, which must pass away, 
along with all other systems having the same bad foundation. Reason and 
affection are the true bases of the relation of parent and child, as they are the 
bases of all good social relations ; and I venture to propound that there is no 
more necessity for ever departing, with respect to the young, from the rules of 
courtesy and good-breeding, than there is in our intercourse with equals in the 
common world. 

Adults who for the first time undertake the charge of a child, usually com- 
mence with a — anxious feeling of responsibility, and a sad want of faith 
in human nature. The sense of a tremendous coming struggle with something 
singularly perverse and difficult, is upon them, and they rush into a fight with 
one who is without power either to aggress or to defend. There is something 
almost ludicrous in this disproportion between the subject of treatment and the 
treatment itself. It is like attacking a fly in a full suit of armour. The young! 
human being is, in reality, a simple, innocent, tractable sort of creature. He 
is absolutely the same as his ruler, only without the wickedness and depraved 
reason which often belong to that person. Why all this terror about these 
poor harmless little men, as worthy Mr. Burchell called them? The common 


_not then usually take a stand upon their firmness and self esteem, and set us 


feeling seems to be—he is a determined liar ; let us flog it out of him : whereas 
it is only the natural and justifiable dread of these floggings which prompis 
the lie. He is sure to misjudge everything, and fall into irremediable error, if 
‘left to all the conclusions at which we have ourselves arrived : the consequence 
‘of which is, that his reason, not being exercised, becomes liable to errors which 
it would otherwise be in no danger of. He is wild and reckless, caring little 
for his parents and best benefactors : therefore let us assert due authority over, 
and exact due honour from him; the means taken for this purpose being 
exactly those which unavoidably alienate regard, and either excite rebellion 
or produce the worse evil of an utterly broken epirit. He has no liking for his 
tusks, or for anything but play : therefore let us see te keep him at his books, 
land the more rigidly at those which he likes least ; whence it results that the 
‘real aptitudes of the child for mental improvement are altogether misdirected, 
‘and he is inspired with disgust for what he might have otherwi-e embraced 
with eagerness. But, above all mistakes, is that of supposing that the better 
nature of achild is to be evoked and raised into the strength which we would 
desire to see it have in the full-grown man, by making him pass through a cold 
‘and cheerless youth. The very contrary isthe case. A system of petty re- 
straints and privations, of severe looks and incessant chidings, can only result 
in depraving the feelings and perverting the reason of a young person. He 
is, in such corcumstances, entirely out of harmony with nature. He is like a 
itlower which requires light and warmth, placed in a cold cellar, where it never 
‘ean acquire its proper proportions, or colouring, or vigour. Jt is Guite impos- 


| sible that achild so treated can ever attain to the proper characteristics of 


‘a well-constituted and healthy mau or woman. 

| Many big man tyrants would, I verily believe, willingly adopt a different 
isystem, if they could be convinced that little man is capable of being brought 
to reasonable perfection otherwise. Now, 1 admit that the ordinary plan has 
usage on its side: bat I would say that it is vot by any means clear that the 
‘usage has been successful, seeing that many youths grow up very differently 
from whet isexpected ; and that the children of the more awfully good are 
sometimes remarked to turn out the worst. ‘To come more closely to the point 
‘{ would ask if there be anything in our common experiences of life to prove 
‘the efficiency of a system of terror and severity. Is it not rather found, when 
we use violence in act or in speech towards our fellow-creatures, or in any way 
treat them derogatorily, that we lose all right control over them! Do they 


How, then, should it be supposed that discourtesy, harshness, 
scoldings, or any other con- 
Is it not evident, since they 
ihave the same nature as ourselves, that such treatment can only rouse their in- 
ferior feelings, as it does our own, and render them just so much the more un- 
‘fit subjects of all right influence? 
| It is not upon the strength of theory alone that I venture to recommend the 
‘introduction into the nursery of the same principles which govern the drawing- 
room. My counsel is, that we should speak and act towards children upen 
the simple understanding that they are beings with feelings like ourselves, to 
‘be operated upon, as our own are, for good and for evil results. Seeing that 
we feel the force of kindness, of justice, and of reason, in our intercourse with 
society, | recommend that these principles alone should predominate in our re- 
lations with the young. I would never address to them a rude, harsh, or dis- 
‘courteous word ; never exhibit before them any such passion as anger, or 
‘appeal to so mean a thing as punishment for effecting an end with them. Coming 
‘before them simply as friendly associates, possessing some advantage over them 
in point of experience and maturity of judgment, { would look for influence 
lover them, as far as I desired any, simply tothe love which a long course of 
endearing conduct must unavoidatly engender in their breasts. There is, in 
rea'ity, less need fur what is called influence over children than is generally 
supposed. ‘To give their faculties a chance of being rightly developed. they 
should be allowed to work out much for themselves. If the circumstances in 
which they are placed be pure, they will be pure also: there is no need, in 
such a case, for the perpetual ordering and directing which some parents deem 
necessary. If they be made, as they ought to be, confidential equals and 
friends, authority will be found an absurdity ; for who seeks to have an au- 
thority over his friends? The true influence is that of love and respect, the 
‘same power which enables one man to acquire standing amongst others in the 
icommon world. With this aid, there is nothing impossible in the management 
‘of children. It is the silken tie which binds more fast than chains of iron. 
Thus treated, I conceive that the infantine mind would expand much more 
vigorously than it usually does under the rule of fear. The product must be 
a man instead of a slave. 

It will appear to many that the impulses of a large proportion of children 
are not to be guided or controlled in this manner. There is sometimes seen 
in children, particularly of the male sex, a recklessness and waywardness 
which it does not appear that anything but force could duly govern. I ques- 
tion if such impulses are, except ina few cases, of an evil nature. Mere 
burstings of the spirit of enterprise and activity they mostly are, which it is only 
necessary to direct to good ends, in order to turn them to good account. Often 
what we complain of in children is the natural fruit of that system of force 
and fear upon which we have proceeded in our intercourse with them. With 
really evil dispositions, it might possibly be shown that the one system is no 
more efficient than the oie. 

Patrons of terror and severity—all ye who, from natural moroseness or 
mistaken dogmas, do what in ye lies to make children miserable—think for a 
moment what a terrible thing it is if ye be wrong in the course you take. Let 
the gentle innocence and helpiessness of childhood plead with you for a recon- 
sideration of yoursystem Reflect what it is to darken a sunshine which God 
himself has spread in the being of your little ones. Look forward to the day 
when ye shall be as children inthe hands of those now young, and what it would 
be were they to visit your unresisting weakness with penalties such as ye now, 
with no better cause, inflict upon them in the morn and liquid dew of life. Ob, 
ponder well on these things, and so change your hand, and check your pride, 
that tears shal! be dried, and the merry laugh introduced where it ought to be. 
What a rich reward will be yours in affection and true obedience, instead of 
the hypocritical docility which attends the system of terror! How delightful 
will it be to see minds thus a!lowed to expand to their fair proportions, instead 
of being cramped and withered by base cruelty! And how precious, above 
all estimation, will be the reflection, that, come what may of these children of 
your heart’s hopes, at least one portion of their life has been, by your means, 
made a thing of beauty and a joy for ever ! 

A 

A considerable portion of the remains rescued from the ruins of Nine 
have been safely transported to Bagdad, on their way to Paris.—Laterary 
Gazette. 
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—= But for once,” said St. Simon, “she will be able to do without theit at- 
THE MOST OF FRANCE AND tendance.”’ 
NAVA _ “I do not think so, monsieur; otherwise Madame de St. Siinon would not 


There was a certain class of nobles at the court of Louis X!V., who always paye brought them with her,—that is as clear as noonday. I really cannot ac- 
distinguished themselves in the difficult part of courtier. These personages cept your offer.” 
never condescended to waste their blood in the field of battle, unless it should — « Wej|, then, we will take one of the demoiselles, and leave the other be- 
be immediately under the eyes of his most Ciristian Majesty. They never) ping” 
intermeddled with politics, estimating affairs of state as too paltry for their) «Phat is equally impossible ; for if Madame de St. Simon only required the 
consideration. Their whole attention was occupied by the daily occurrences aid of one. why should she have brought two in the carriage?” 
within the palace ‘The world with them ended at a hundred paces beyond the — « Weji, well, my dear duke, get in, at all events; and, by a little squeezing, 
king’s footstool; they only lived and lad their being in the atmosphere sur jj five can manage to sit. The carriage, you see, is pretty large !” 
rounding the august person of the monarch. They never demeaned themselves |p, that case, | consent,” said Coilin. 
by paying court to ministers—never compromised themseives by mixing In any = While the duke was mounting, St. Simon gave the word to his people, who 
intrigue. To be named by the king to follow him to the chase or the promenade suddenly shut the door, and drove off rapidly without the waiting-women. 
—to be allowed to hand the hat or cane to the royal hand—to carry the lights Cojlin was furious at such a piece of treachery, and, putting half his body out 
before the sovereign master, or be one of the royal party when the king played of one of the openings, he commanded the coachman in peremptory terms to 
at cards—to feed the royal carps, or figure en ¢ercis in the royal quadrille ; such ‘stop, or he would jamp down at the risk of breaking his neck. The coachman, 
was the beatified existence of these courtiers. The spirit of courtzsancrie had faithful to his orders, kept on unflinchingly, and the duke would have put his 
descended to these personages through several generations of ancestry.‘ Les ithreat into execution, had not St. Simou caught him around the body. How- 
enfants naissaient avec le just au corps a brevet, et les franges aa carrosse ” ever, the latier, seeing his friend’s determination, had the carriage stopped, and 
The first words of these distinguished individuals were a ** bout rimé ;” their room was made for the two waiting-women. Matters being thus arranged to 
first step, a coranto; and their first toy, the collar of the order which had en- (he satisfaction of Monsieur de Coilin, the carriage proceeded on its way, but 
circled the necks of their respective fathers. not without St Simon being severely reproached bv the politest man in France 

The Dae de Coilin, brother of the Bishop of Orleans, is the veritable type of ‘and Navarre for his forgetfulness of all punctilio “The most unpolished man 
the courtier of the times to which we allude; he was the very pearl of the yy) France and Navarre, he said reprovingly, could not have done worse. 
age of the petits violons et des appartemens. He was of what was called the « During my whole experience,” continued he, * I never was in greater dan- 
* pur de la noblesse,” and, consequently, had by birth the right of the grandes ger of my life; and I give you my sacred word of honour, monsieur le duc, 
entrees ; $0 that he early became ove of the satellites moving around the royal that had you not stopped the carriage, and taken in these two demoiselles, I 
presence. At first he made himself conspicuous by his punctual attendances, should. without hesitation, as in duty bound, bave thrown myself under the 
atthe same time that he did not manifest any signs of ambition His whole wheels!” ‘ 
aim seemed to be to please the king; a gracious word from the royal lips was | By one of the most extraordinary freaks in nature, the most polished man in 
the only recompense which he desired. His politeness hed become a proverb, the universe had a brother who was the greatest of boors. A strange fatality 
and was the constant source of unceasing laughter to the court; but the duke, must have attended bis birth. ‘The Chevalier de Coilin had contrived to spoil 
who was justly proud of his politeness. could not fancy himself a laughing- his fine name in proportion as the duke had raised his to distinction and honour. 
stock He could not possibly conceive how politeness could become ridiculous. [gconceivable were the pains which the duke took to ingraft politeness into 
Had he not dreaded being ‘uneivil, he would have told the nobles of the court the rode, rough, rugged, and ugly trunk of the chevalier. All his trouble was 
that they would do well to imitate his example. } repaid by laughter, sarcastic remarks, and detestable tricks 

Observing his punctuality in attendance and punctiliousness of conduct, his| Louis was in the habit of overlooking the progress of his campaigns. He 
constant good-humour, the deep deference which he always manifested in the (neyer exposed his person to any hazard, but he followed his armies, surrounded 
royal presence, the happiness which was reflected in his face and eyes whenever with all the pomp, parade, and magnificence which he so much loved. His 
a word was addressed to him from his royai lips, Louis took him into especial carriages, his hounds, bis courtriers, and his 6000 domestics, all attended him 
favour. When Marley was finished, he was the first u.an invited by the king jon bis military progresses. He was the Gallic Sardanapalus of the seventeenth 
to visit that country retreat. After that manifestation of royal grace, he was century. We suppose our own Lord Ellenborough was imitating the example 
the king's constant companien in all his parties of pleasure, his promenade, and ‘get by Louis, when he overluoked the movemenis of Sir Hugh Gough, but, un- 
in the chase ; and if afew other happy beings had not participated in his good \jke the monarch of France, the governor-genera! of India, attended by the 
fortune, he might have been taken for the king’s shadow. ladies of the Gough family, made the best of his way from the field of battle 

St. Simon, who has left such abandance of anecdotes respecting his contem- immediately that he beard the tirst shot fired. 

raries, has, unfortunately, bequeathed scarcely any thing with regard to the | ‘To return, however, to the subject of our notice. During one of the military 

uc de Coilin. He has, however, recorded two facts, which sufficiently stamp progresses of Louis, the Duc de Coilin and his brother were lodged in a small 
his character as the politest of men. Av ambassador was taking leave of him |town at the house of a res;ectable widow, who treated them with the utmost 


one day, after a long vist, and M. de Coilin arose to conduct him into the hospitality. poo she was bat a bourgesise, the duke paid her as much 
street. The diplomat chanced to be a man nearly as polite as the duke, so atvention, and treated her with as much suavity of manner, as if she had been 
The chevalier did otherwise ; he got drunk, and 


while the latter insisted on going through the ceremonial of respect, by way o' the highest lady at court. 
easing his cunscience, the other did all he could to prevent him. It was a re- |went early to bed. Collin, on the following morning, overwhelmed his hostess, 
ular struggle for the palm of politeness, and the ambassador, seeing that he jas in duty bound, with a double share of politeness; and he continued so long 
should infallibly be beaten unless he had recourse to a trifling violence, slipped uttering such a superabundance of words, and so many compliments and civili- 
through the door of the vestibule and double-locked it. For the moment the tes, with tenders of service, that the carriages forming the royal procession had 
duke was nonplussed, and the ambassador, chuckling over his stratagem, was drawn into their respective places, and had nearly passed out of the town, so 
about to enter his carriage, when he felt some one assisting him by the arm, that his carriage was forced to occupy the very last position, which was some- 
and, on turning round, beheld Coilin in the act of making a profound bow. | what derogatory to his rank and dignity. ‘Chis, however, he did not care for, 
“Ha! monsieur le duc,” exclaimed the ambassador, “you must have got though the chevalier, it seems, thought otherwise 
here by some witchcraft, for did | not lock you within, fast and safe!” | “ Pardieu, brother!” be exclaimed ; * your bows, scrapes, and endless com- 
“| jumped into the street from the window of the ante-chamber, which was, pliments, are sometimes infernally ill-placed.” 
not very far from the ground,’’ answered the duke, with another formal and ‘* Chevalier,” said the duke, with swelling dignity and emphasis, “ although 
profound bow. ‘I was not to be prevented from paying you the homage of you have very little of ut, you must acknowledge that politeness is a very fine 
that deep respect which I entertain towards you !” / quality, of which one caanot have too great a share ?”’ 
“But vou have torn your clothes! Alas, good Heaven, I trust you have| “I think otherwise,” returned the unsentimental younger brother. “If you 
not hurt yourself?” ‘bad been satisfied with thanking that woman in the reasonable way adopted by 
** Do not take that into consideration,” replied the duke ; ‘“ I am well repaid jall the world besides yourself—if you had not overwhelmed her with such a 
in having shewn you my respect. But let this be a warning, and, another time, deluge of unmeaning phrases and compliments, we should not now be the very 
do not oppose what I conceive to be a sacred duty.” ‘|point of the court's tail, and a league from the carriages containing the ladies, 
The duke, in jumping, had fallen upon his hand, and actually dislocated his |and in such proximity to the vehicles eunveying the scullions and the batierie 
thumb. The king, on hearing the adventure, laughed heartily, and sent the! de cuisine.”’ 
royal surgeon, Felix, to attend him After the thumb had been set, a suffi-| ‘ That only proves,’ observed the duke, “ that the others did not properly 
ciently painful operation, Felix arose to depart, and the duke a'so rose to con- thank their hosts for the attentions which they met with ”’ 
duct him to the top of the staircase. The surgeon remonstrated, the duke in-| ‘ That is to say,”’ retorted the chevalier, “that if others would exhaust one 
sisted ; the former, being outside, pulled at the door to shut upon the latter, hour in compliments, you would occupy four bours. But this time | have paid 


and the latter pulled with might and main to open a free passage for his polite | you off for your confounded ceremonies.” 


ness ; and their friendly strife was so we:l conducted, that the thumb was again 


displaced, and the patient had to undergo another uperation, more painful than 
the first; after which, having warned the surgeon Felix not to oppose his 


** How so!" anxiously demanded the duke. 
| “ You fancy, no doubt, that you have quite won the heart of the little Lour- 
geoise by your civilities 1'll wager any thing that at this moment she is hurl- 


wishes, he dulv conducted that gentleman to the stairs, with a bow every way | ing anathemas at your head.” 
smacking of the royal ceremonial, for which it is well known Louis was so| “! donot comprehend your meaning, chevalier,” said the Duc de Coilin. 


great a stickler. 
On another occasion, St. Simon, returning from Fontainebleau to Paris, was. 


passing a broken carriage on the road, when he saw the Duc de Coilin. The 
fractured vehicle was the property of that nobleman, The latter was looking 
at his watch with what for him was unusual impatience, while a bungling village 
smith was trying to repair the injury The king that nignt held medianoche at 
the Tuileries, and the duke would not for worlds have failed in attendance. St., 
Simon stopped. aod offered a place in his carriage, which was gladly accepted. 
Madame de St Simon, according to the fashion of the times, had two female, 
attendants with her (dames de suite) in the carriage, and, to make room for the. 
duke, it was necessary to leave the waiting-women behind in the village. 
Coilin immediately got down from the carriage. 

“ Your carriage is full, monsieur le duc!” said he, addressing St. Simon. 
“«T cannot inconvenience vou ; | prefer remaining behind.” 

“On the contrary,” answered St. Simon, “we shall, being only three, be’ 
more at our ease.” | 

“You surely cannot be speaking seriously !” returned Coilin. “Do you for, 
one moment imagine, monsieur le duc, that I will quietly sit there, and see 
these respectable damsels left behind? Madame de St. Simon will have occa-| 


shall be the unhappy cause.”’ 


sion this evening for their services; she will be greatly inconvenienced, and {| 


* Well, then,” said the idler, ** while the mistress and servants ran out in 
different directions for materials towards your breakfast, which I must confess 
was excellent, and you were walking, lost im thought, in the garden, |, bappen- 
ing to be in the chamber which you had occupied, threw down, by chance cer- 
tainly, the nckety cabinet containing all the handsome china and assorted cu- 
nosities of the Fiemish dame, and she will, no doubt, think you the author of 
all that destruction.” 

At this narrative the duke uttered an exclamation of rage, and ordered his 
carriage to stop. 

“ Let a horse be taken from the carriage. I wish to ride back to the house 
which we have just quitted,” cried the duke. 

“ And what will the king think if you are not present at the noon repast and 
the petst coucher ?”’ demanded the younger brother. 

his remark drove the duke to the pitch of despair, and he must needs have 
torn the hair of his head from their very roots had he not, fortunately for him- 
self, worn a huge wig, being at least two pounds and a half in weight. 

“It does not matter,” cried the duke; ‘let me relieve my conscience, even 
though I displease my sovereign. I cannot support the infamous suspicion of 
having injured my hostess. But as for you, monsieur,” continued be, turning. 
fiercely upon his brother, *‘ the ties of brotherhood are from this time broken 
between us—I totally renounce you.” 
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“ Well, well, brother; do pot put yourself into such a fury,” replied the 
chevalier, in as soothing atone as he could assume “ This is only my joke. 
I wished to see if I could drive you into a fluster.” 


“ Swear, sir!” screamed the duke, “ swear by your saint, or I will not be- replied 


lieve you!" 


lent excitemeat, made an assault on a table at which several persons—some 
of them ladies—were sitting. The nearest man repelled him by force, and 
‘Was afterwards called upon at Harve to fight him for his satisfaction. He 
“* Sir, you have brought disgrace upon yourself, and I shall lend you 


no aid to wipe it off.” 
The answer was most logical, and in accordance with sense, and our cus- 


“«] swear then, monsieur le duc, by the spotless honour of your name.” TN 
] toms, and opinions; but by the code of honor he must have fought. And 


“ Wretched man!" returned the duke, “you are unworthy to bear it. 


I wish I could deprive you of it.” 
“ Well, but,” demanded the chevalier, ‘is it forbidden for me to laugh and 


have my little joke because | happen to be born a Coilin™” 


* Never joke again with me after that fashion, sir!” cried the duke, with as 


imperious a look as he could command. 
t was with the utmost difficulty thatthe chevalier could appease his broth- 


ere weath. The sory gut wind among the cuertiers. und they ‘vepested it to ‘challenge from the injured husband, and was so anxious to make reparation 


the king, who was highly amused. The ladies, especially, took the duke into! 


he should have fought forthwith, without waiting to learn what, in this 
case, he would afterwards have learned, that his adversary was a felon and 


| fugitive from justice, and was not a person of sufficient rank to be consi- 


dered in such circumstances, even technically, a gentleman. 

| Lord Brudenell, son of the Earl of Cardigan, ran away with a married 
lady, who was afterwards divorced, and he married her. But his Lordship, 
lafter the first escapade, was somewhat surprised that he did not receive a 


‘that at last he wrote to offer it. His note worded as follows: 


favour for this show of deference for one of their sex, even though a bourgeoise. || . 4 pag 
“|| Sir: Having done you the greatest injury that one man can do another 

vant was I think it incumbent on me to offer you the satisiaction which one gentle- 


devoid of feelings towards the sex, for he followed up what are termed bonnes) 
fortunes, only he was such a rigorous stickler for forms and decorum that he 


would never allow his passion to overleap the bounds of propriety, the conse | 


quence was that in his love intrigues he was very like a horse going round a 
mill, which, at the end of a month's operations, finds itself precisely where it 
was at the very commencement of its tabours. His life was, so to speak, a 
complete and eternal preamble. The indulgence of the passions agitates and) 
troubles the soul too much to z!low activity to that wit which is so essential) 
to the steadfast pusition of every courtier, for without wit a courtier is nothing,| 


and that is of sorry quality without serenity of soul. Coilin was deeply im-— 


pressed with the truth of this proposition, and he kept a constant guard over 
the erratic tenderness of his heart. But that heart at length was wounded by 
the shaft of Love; he saw and became enamoured of a young widow, who was. 
heiress of a distinguished noble, and wealthy house in Brittany, and all those’ 
who witnessed the sudden effects of the charms of the lady upon his suscepti- 
bilities, at once concluded that she was destined very speedily to occupy the 
tabouret of a duchess at Versailles. 

It was during the same expedition into Flanders during which the chevalier 
had so offended the duke, that the latter beheld for the first time, the beautifol 
Marquise de Kergoet, who was looking out of the window of one of the car- 
riages of the royal suite. 

**I do not know exactly if! am dreaming,” said the duke, rubbing his eyes, 
“but I think I see among the ladies a face which 1s strange to me. 


“ She is in fact a stranger,” replied one of the nobles, ** and the polite Coilin) 


has at last found a face which he has not heretofore saluted. I will explain 
how this has happened. ‘The lady is the widow of an officer in the naval service 
of his majesty, who died bravely in the discharge of his dutv. She arrived in 


Paris on the very day of the king’s departure, and as she is of an undoubted |moving suspicions, which he said he had heard R 


family she has obtained permission to follow the court. Report says that she 
is a consummate coquette.” 

But she is a widow,’’muttered Coilin. ‘ Heaven bespraised !” 

“ What !”’ exclaimed his friend, “ have you fallen in love? Now is the 
time, if that be so, to give evidence of your real claims to gallantry. I will 
wager that you have not courage, duke, to accost the lady and get her into 
conversation. Now then, Coilin, brush up and play the beau, and let us see 
how you attack the pretty widow !”” 

Coilin was put upon his mettle, and before his friend had ceased speaking 
he had, with hat in hand and the most graceful of bows, drawn his horse up 
by the window of the carriage, uttering at the same time such a compliment as 
he knew must infallibly please the lady. It seemed that the duke had made 
aa impression upon her heart, for the lady carried on a lively conversation with 
him during the whole day and took leave in the evening with such a particular 
look that he became the butt for raillery, all his friends and acquaintances say- 
ing that he had effected an indubitable conquest. 

e have already said that the king was always followed into the field by 
his full complement of court lords and ladies and his six thousand attendants, 
and it may naturally be concluded that accommodation for such a host of per- 


sons, great and small, was a matter of much difficulty. Sometimes the high- 
est among the nobles were compelled to put up with the sorriest lodgings, 
while halfthe underlings were forced to bivouac as they could. Monsieur de 
Cavoie, the maréchal des logis, was quite a genius in his line of duty, but even 
his fertile imagination was often at fault at the very moment when the king 
and court were descending from the carriages. Jt may easily be imagined how 
tremendous on such occasions was the bustle and confusion. At one time, 
after a forced journey of about six leagues, the king and his royal train happened 
to stumble upon the castle of Brisach, which was ill furnished and in a state of 
dilapidation. The various lodgings had been marked, the cooks could not find 
convenient fires for their batterie de cuisine, there was no fit apartment for the 
evening gambling. ‘The consequence was that the monarch was in an ill tem. 
per, and all the courties were in consternation. King Louis could not dine 
without the ladies, aud the ladies not having had time or opportunities for their 
respective toilettes, were forced to appear in their morning attire. The old, 
black, time encrusted fortress of Brisach bore a close resemblance to a prison. 
Its gloomy appearance settled into yet greater gloom under the shadow of the 
king's displeasure. The cour: had never before so severely felt the horrors of 
war! The high soul of the Duc de Coilin was aimost driven to maduess at the 
sight of the greatest monarch upon earth being lodged in such miserable quar 
ters ; and when he heard that mademoiselle, the king’s cousin-german, had had 
a bed allotted to her destitute of curtains, his companions thought he would 
have fainted away. He was, however, reassured by his royal master, who, 
in a resigned voice, observed as he arose from the table, * We shal! be more 
fortunate on the next occasion. The best thing we can do is to retire to rest, 
and leave this old broken down chateau by nine o'clock in the morning.” The 
monarch’s word, potent as the magician’s wand, dispersed the courtiers ; but 
on retiring without their share in the customary brelan and reversi with the 
great Louis, they felt that their measure of that day's happiness was incom- 
plete. Coilin had the honour of the lights, and therefore he was one of the 
last to quit the royal apartment.—[ Remainder next week. 
DUELLING ANECDOTES. 


In most cases of duels growing out of differences in society, it is the 
man most in the wrong who seeks redress. He feels himself in the wrong, 
and therefore in a manner disgraced ; he wants something to take off the 
sense of the public censure, and he remembers that by the code of honor a 
due! absolves parties of all that went before it. We remember an instance 


jman owes to another in such circumstances.” 

| The reply was this :— 

| * My Lord: In taking off my hands a woman who proved herself a wretch, 
‘you have done me the greatest favor one man can do another ; 1 think it in- 
‘cumbent upon me te offer you the acknowledgments one gentleman owes to 
another in such circumstances.” 

| This man took a cold-blooded view of the case, but he was right; re- 
venge, in such a case, was no reparation, and the unworthiness of the cause 
must completely neutralize its relish. 

| The real cause of the most violent quarrels is very often beyond the reach 
of evidence or explanation, and this it is which accounts for permanent 


and mortal difference breaking out on a trival pretext, which seems like 


‘nothing, but is backed by old hatreds, indefinadle slights, rivalries, and 
hoarded animosities. The once notorious Baron Von Huffman challenged a 
‘man for not inviting him to dinner, a cause not likely to be avowed, but 
certainly it was the real one. The Baron had lost his trunk in the river, 
iwith all his letters of introduction, and consequently till more came his 
standing was not well ascertained. Some persons received him ; others 
denounced him; but this latter class the Baron, if he could get at them, was 
always ready to fight. He knew very well that the ra tio ultima regum, 
ithe logic, of kings, was also the best logic for impostors, and if any thought 
|his credentials were short weight, he was ready to throw his pistol into 
ithe scale, 
In the case in question, Mr. J R , whom the Baron met ina 
‘certain set where he had access, was famous for his good dinners, from which 
ithe Baron was always left. Weary of this, he called one day on Mr. R. 
jand spread his credentials, such as they were, before, him, by way of re- 
had expressed, 
jand against which he made a labored argument. He left his papers and 
desired they might be returned with a note expressive of the impression 
they produced ; but R returned them ina blank envelope. The Baron 
‘thereupon sent a challenge, which was left at the door as if it had been an 
jinvitation for dinner. Mrs. R opened it, and immediately replied to 
‘it as follows :— 
| “Sir: Your note is received. My husband will not have anything to do 
\with you under any circumstances, but whenever you produce official proof 
ithat you have been aid-de-camp to Prince Blucher, as you say, I will fight 
a duel with you myself. Mary im 

One story suggests another, and to stories about duels there is no end. 
We will make an end of telling them, however, with one from Boston, 
where, we are told, there is a correspondence going on still, which began 
iten years ago with a challenge. 

Mr. A., a bachelor, challenged Mr. B., a married mau with one child, 
who replied that the conditions were not equal; that he must necessarily 
put more at risk with his life than the other, and he declined. A year af- 
terwards he received another challenge from Mr. A., who stated that he 
too had a wife and a child, and he supposed, therefore, the objection 
jof Mr. B. was no longer valid. Mr. B. replied that he now had two 
children, consequently the inequality still subsisted. The next year Mr. 
'A. renewed his challenge, having now two children also; but his adver- 
lsary had three. This matter, when last heard from, was still going on, 


‘the number being six to seven, and the challenge yearly renewed. 


STULTZ, THE TAILOR. ; 

One finds funny things in the feuilleton of a foreign paper; fictions 
\which are only aggravated facts; and ostensible facts which are no better 
jthan fictions. In which category to place the following story of Stultz, the 
tailor, we do not know, We give it as we find it told in Le Politique, and 
will merely pay it the compliment of saying with the Italian, E non e véro 
ben trovato. 

Stultz caine to England forty years ago. He had studied under the best 
masters of his art in Germany and soon contrived to recommend himself to 
a tolerable good business in London. But this did not satisfy his ambi- 
tion. rie felt himself competent to lead, and lead he would. Ant Cesar 
aut nihil, was the motto of the Schneider. At this time, Brummel was 
ithe autocrat of fashion—he alone gave laws to the architects of coats and 
\pantaloons. If he condescended to wear a new coat, that coat became the 
jcostume of Bond-street, Pall-mall, and Rotten-row. Stultz resolved that 
|Brummel should be his customer—but how? Great minds soon conceive 
methods of getting over great difficulties. Brummel lounged about the 
West-end daily—so did Stultz—Brummel was constantly at the theatres— 
so was Stultz. Brummel’s mind was occupied with new schemes of dress 
Stultz’s mind was employed in devising the means of making the beau a 
coat, while his eyes scanned Brummel’s figure and proportions. His na- 
\tural penetration enabled him to master all difficulties, and in a few days he 
had accomplished what he considered would prove an excellent fit. He 
took it to: Brummel and after the usual difficulties in getting an interview 
jashed him to vouchsafe to wear it. Brummel refused: he was not in a 
condition to quarrel with Gibson. Stultz employed every argument to 
shake his resolution, not scrupling to insinuate a hundred things to Gib- 
son’s disadvantage. At length Brummel consented to allow of the coat be- 
jing left with him. Stultz accordingly committed it to his care, but previ- 
ous to doing so insinuated a bank note for £100., into one of the pockets. 
‘Calling the next day to inquire if the coat fitted, Brummel expressed his 
admiration of its proportions and shape, and most particularly of the lining 
lof the pocket. 

** Do you always line the pockets of your coats, Mr. Stultz, in the same 


avhich occurred in a packet ship where a man, either drunk or in some vio- 


ay?” asked he, 


| 
| 
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| 
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Stultz dexterously answered, ‘‘ Not always; but I shall be delighted to! body, the Glasgow Emancipation Society, at their last meeting unanimously 
make you a coat once a month and line it like the last.” | resolved, “* That it is the duty of the friends of liberty and equal rights in 

Brummel accepted the offer, and from that hour Gibson was discarded Great Britain to combine, and, by Christian, peaceful, and bloodiess means, to 
and Stultz installed as his tailor. The result isknown: all the fashionable seek the dissolution of the American Union, as the gigantic enemy of freedom 
world ran after Stultz, spd he soon accumulated an immense business. | and the rights of man.” 

But though he obtained the ‘‘ business” of the aristocracy he did not get| ere isa resolution which will in America be manna to every Hunter's 
their money; a new device was necessary to obtain ‘ the needful.” On Lodge, every knot of Sympathizers, every gang of Repealers, every clamourer 
the retirement of Brummel, a Lord C (Cholmondeley ?) became the for the annexation of Canada—to all in the Union who hunger for war with 
leader of fashion ; and he, like the rest, was oblivious of his obligations. England. If the people of England could adopt or act upon this suggestion, 
His settlin day was lost in the darkness of a doubtful future. Stultz de-| they would vioiate the first principle of international ethics, and render a stable 
termined, however, to use his name and reputation as an expedient to peace impossible. The plain English of the resolution is, that it is the duty 
obtain his dues. He caused a paragraph to be insertec in the London pa- of British subjects to combine to etlect a revolution in the United States. The 
pers to this effect :—‘* Lord C. being about to quit London for Bath, for the flourish about “ Christian,” * peaceful’ and * bloodless means,” is mere 
season, has made a large addition to his wardrobe, and paid his tailor’s bill verbiage : “ revolutions are not made with rose-water.” Something worse 
in full. It is now, indeed, quite the fashion, if not a point of honour, to than war against America is denounced in the resolution—the establishment 
settle a tailor’s bill before leaving town for the season.” Lord C. was en- of a propaganda in this country vo disseminate among American citizens dis- 
raged at this. He never meant to pay Stultz during his life-time. He sent) affection and disloyalty 1o their own Government. Who could blame a citizen 
for and upbraided him. What did Stultz care? The bait took—all the) of the Union for taking fire on reading the resolution! Fancy a missionary 
young members of the aristocracy rushed to his house and—paid their bills. joard established in the United States to republicanize our own country !— 
Stultz’s fortune was made. Spectator. 

: The Constitutionne! mentions the discovery of a remarkable cavern near 
Latest Intelligence. ‘Guelma, in Africa. This cavern is formed in an immense calcareous rock, and 
—_—s* | has but one entrance, which is tothe Northward It descends to a depth of 

There is no longer any doubt that the declining health of the gallant and, 400 metres (the metre is about a yard) below the surface of the earth, by an 
much respected Admiral, Sir Charles Rowley, Bart, will occasion his retire-) inclined plane. the extreme leogth b-ing 1,200 metres. It is furnished with 
ment from the command in chief at Portsmouth ; and it is very probable that) stalactites of a thousand different forms, and the passage is impeded by huge 
Admiral of the Blue, Sir Charles Ogle, Bart, will be appointed to succeed! |blocks of stone which have detached themselves from the vault. But that 
Sir Charles Rowley in the course of next month. | which contributes most to the interest of the immense cavern, is the Latin 

The fine weather of the week has made a manifest and unmistakeable change 'S8criptions which are carved near the entrance, and which belong to the early 
in the prospects of the harvest ; and every day of drier, sunnier weather, is *8€8 of Christianity . Most of them are illegible ; however. among them may 
maturing the healthful food of the nation. It is difficult, indeed, to penetrate. be very distinctly deciphered the name ** Donatus.” No doubt, the first 
to the exact truth through the cloud of false reports,—false hopes, exaggerat-| Christians of Africa took refuge in this place during the periods of persecution. 
ed by the agriculturists, anxious to suppress any notion that a bad harvest will) The Arabs relate the most absurd legends about it: aud none of them ever 
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give a finishing-blow to the Corn-laws ; false fears, spread abroad by specu | venture in, dreading to be seized by the guardian genius who is supposed to By 
lators, anxious to get up a good price for their cora. But the suu speaks for dwell there However, the French, who explored 1, succeeded in persuading “a 

itself. The reports from more distant tracts on the Continent are gloomy the Sherkh Deradj: Ben-Kerad to accompany them ; previously to which, not Ru 
enough, and make it doubly desirable that our harvests should not fail. But 4 Soul is supposed to have disturbed the silence of it for many centuries. “as 


|| M. Thiers, having returned from the baths of Vichy, wes to start on Sunday , det 


probaly even there the better weather has made some improvement. 


It is currently rumoured at Malta, that a gallant officer of that distinguished for Spain, where he proposes to visitthe scenes of some of the most celebrated ‘th ; 
corps the Forty-second Royal Highlanders is about retiring from the pomp and| (battles, preparatory to his publishing a history of the net of that country. He Soy" 
vanity of a military life, and seeking retirement and seclusion in the cluister, Proposes also to visit Lisbon and the liaes of Torres Vedras, and will return at 
under the unassuming garb of a Theresian or barefooted Carmelite.—Malta| ‘2 Paris by way of London. “te 
Times. Procxess or Inon Snips ano Screw Prope.rers.—We understand that 


A somewhat novel incident occurred very recently at the terminus of the) the firm of James Hodgson and Co iron ship builders, of this town, are build- 
South-western Railway at Vauxhall. A carrier-pigeon was seen in an exhausted||!2g. amongst other vessels, an iron ship of 1200 tons burden, the first of a new 
state ; it was a by hand, but died shortly afterwards. A label wag ||!ne of steamers to ply beeween New York and Liverpool, with engines of 180 

its legs, addressed to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, | horse power ; also one of 900 tons burden and 100 horse power, to ply between 


appended to one o | tage 
which stated that three pigeons were thrown up at the island of Ichaboe, and Liverpool and Rio Janeiro, the first of 4 new line of seven ; also one for Bue- 


bore date july 1845. The distance iseomputed to be between two and three ||208 Ayres, all fitted with a screw-propeller and Grantham’s patent direct-action 


thousand miles from the place where the pigeon appears to have been liberated | 
to its destination in London 
forwarded to Apsley House ; andthe Duke of Wellington, by an autograph 
note, the next day courteously acknowledged the receipt from the party who 
sent the bird. It has been stuffed ; and in the process it has been discovered 


that the bird was shot, otherwise there can be no doubt it would have reached 


home ; and it is supposed not to have had strength to cross the Thames.— 
Correspondent of the Morning Post. 

A very tempting offer has been made tothe medical pofession. A “ nervous 
invalid” is advertising fora “* medical gentleman,” of “ good education” and 


The bird, with its appendage, was immediately}; 


** cheerful manners,” to eat and ride with him, to walk and talk with him, and 
to shave and dress him! Terms, fifty pounds a year. 


engines.— Liverpool Times. 

| Clergymen of the chureh of England are much wanted at Tasmania. Go- 
\vernment has offered £200 per annum to twelve clergymen of the church of 
‘England, if such can be found to offer themselves within six months, after 
which time it will be given io other directions. 


Sampson Ovrpone.—According to the Aflas, the Duke of Wellington has, 


| within the last few months, imported between two and three hundred French 


foxes and turned them loose on his domain, Strathfieldsaye. The tenants must 
jbe much obliged to his grace. 

Native silver ore, of a very rich quality, has receatly been discovered in the 
‘East Coombe Silver and Lead Mine, in the parish of Stembridge, in this 


|county ; and the prospects geuerally are very flattering.—Sherborne Journal. 
A Liverpool Alderman has been fived for drunkenness. ‘* On Thursday | 


A statement appears in the Courrier du Havre to the effect that Queen Vic- 


week,” says the Liverpool Mercury, “Mr. Alderman R S. Crook, a meinber) toria will visit King Louis Philippe at Eu, on her way back to England from 


of the Town Council and of the Education Committee, was charged with being. 


drunk on Wednesday evening, and assauiting Police officer No. 274. He was 


fined 10s. and costs.” 


\Germany. 
| Tak Cuinese Lanovace.—A Chinese “ professor’’ hes been engaged at the 
\Coliegiate Institution, Liverpool, for the purpose of teaching the pupils the 


Some time ago, it was announced that Sir Thomas Wilde was to marry | Chinese tongue, which now forms a part of the curriculum of studies. ‘* Pro- 


Mademoiselle d’Este, the Duke of Sussex's daughter: the report was contra 


dicted ; but the marriage is now formally announced as having takeu place on) 


the 13th instant. 

Postmasrer-Generat.—The report of the resignation of the Earl of Lons- 
dale is again in circulation, and the Earl of St Germains, the late secretary 
for Ireland, is named as his successor. 

Captain Manby has presented to His Royal Highness Prince Albert a gera- 
nium, raised from a cutting off one that was in Nelson's cabin, on board the 
Elephant, at the battle of Copenhagen.— Cambridge Advertiser. 

The Newry Examiner says, onthe authority of a London correspondent, 
that Sir R. Peel and the Duke of Wellington contemplate a short visit to the 
Lord Lieutenaat, in the Phenix Park, during the present month. 

The expense of on false given upon the occasion of the queen's visit to the 
Rhine is stated in the G 
alone were paid 400,000f. (say 16,000/.) 

Boz —Rumovurs or New Works —Charles Dickens, has returned from 
Italy ; and it is rumoured that he will immediately bring out “ Letters from 
Italy,” in two volumes. There are romours, also, of anew work from his pen, 
a monthly issue, like * Pickwick,” in which he will relate the continental ad- 
ventures of two English families unable to speak French. 

ArtiriciaL Propuction or Oysters —A letter from M. Carbonnel was 
read at a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, in which he asserts that 
he has discovered the means of producing oyster-beds in fresh water ponds and 
basins, so that every man who has a few feet of ground to spare for the construc- 
tion of a basin, may alwaye obtain fresh oysters ! 

Tue Aruospueric Princirte.—A series of private experiments on the 
London and Croydon Atmospheric Line have been attended with the most 
pefect success. The question as to the power of ascending inclines was 


completely set at rest on an incline of 1 in 50; and the five miles length of 


tube was exhausted to its whole extent. 

Nationatiry.—In the bickerings between Great Britain and the United 
States, Jonathan is not to have all the absurdity to himself : patriotic individ- 
uals on this side of the water are bent upon showing that some Englishmen 
can be asabsurd as any American. A very enlightened and philanthropic 


erman papers to 5,000,000f. (200,000/.) The musicians| 


=~ Hoo Siensaug,’’ we are told speaks the ** Court dialect” of his country. 
| Roman Antigurry.—An English company has just made a proposition to 
saa Papal government for deepening the Tiber. 1t demands neither payment 
‘nor indemnity, hoping to repay itself by the monuments of antiquity which it 
jexpectsto find in the bed of the river. If the pontifical government accede to 
this offer, it is thought at Rome that the company will have an excellent bar- 
gain.—Galignani. 

Rovarty in Dancer —It is said at San Sebastian, that Queen Christina 
rules her daughter literally vi e¢ armis —that is to say, by the force of her arm. 
One thing is certain, that the other day the two officers of halberdiers on duty 
jin the queen's ante chamber were alarmed by hearing a loud scream from her 
sitting-room, and immediately, like trust-worthy servants of the crows, has- 
vened to see what was the matter. On opening the door they found Isabel 
Segunda in tears, and the queen-mother walking about in a passion, repeating 
aloud, Ingrata, quieres otra golpe, or, * Ungrateful, do you wish for another 
blow.’ Narvaez, who was with the two queens, came to the door at this mu- 
ment, and tried to hush the matter up by telling the halberdiers that her ma- 
jesty had burt her foot against a chair.— Morning Post. 
| Inttanp —The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Chromcie thus an- 
Leaman the settled establishment of the tirst of the new rrovincial Colleges— 
| “ The Government, | understand, have finally determined upon establishing 
eae of the Provincial Colleges at Cork. Dr. Bullen, the Secretary of the 
local Committee at Cork, has arrived in town, and bad an interview with Sir 
‘Thomas Fremantle, at Dublin Castle, this day. There is every expectation 
hat one of the most exteasive and varied private collections of books in the 
‘United Kingdom will be given, as an eadowment, to the new College at Cork. 
‘This library is the result of thirty years’ collection by Dr. Murphy, Roman 
\Catholic Bishop of Cork, at an immense expenditure, chiefly out of his private 
fortune. At the meeting of the Committee, in Cork, oo Saturday. Dr. Bullen 
made the following statement— Through all his proceedings he (Dr. Bullen) 
* consulted as a private frieod with the Right Reverend Dr. Murphy ; and he 


ad been given to understand by him that he intended to devote his immense 
ibrary of 130,000 volumes to the benefit of the public. Now ‘it so happened, 
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tell the meeting that such a library as that of Dr. Murphy would be an inane 


acquisition to the College. 


The Armagh Guardian states that Archbishop Crolly has subscribed £1,000 
towards founding a Divinity chair in the Ulster College | 


A public meeting was held at the Market house of Armagh, on a 
the 7th instant, to memorialize the Lord Lieatenant, praying that one 0 : | 
three new Colleges might be erected in that city. The meeting oy gos ed. 
by most respectable and influential persons, including clergymen an : a 
of the several sects. Among the speakers in favour of Armagh was the : : , 
Dr. Crolly, Roman Catholic Archbishop of the province and Primate of all Ire- 

who made an important declaration— 
ar re! well k oom and liberal minded men should acknowledge, that 
the middle class of society in Ireland stood in great need of an sere er 
lightened system of academical education. Tre government nad — | 
well for the poor of the country, in respect to instruction ; and it was — ", 
ing to know that the gentlemen who composed the National Board, althoug | 
differing on religious grounds yet had constantly managed their business - 
uninterrupted concord and harmony. Not long since, he witnessed, in the} 
Dublin Model School, a very large number of teachers, of different saggy ee 
living together in the most perfect harmony, and united in ee rom) 
such enlightened teachers, with proper books and lessons of paternal love, it 
might naturally be expected that a spirit of Christian charity would be — 
diffused throughout the land. Thus it was evident, that the system of — 
education provided for the poorer classes had been so far successful in this) 
country, and must naturally ve equally so in a College of mixed education, A 
managed in the same Christian spirit. After stating that the Roman Catholic, 
clergy had expressed objections to the Colleges Bill, and that the alterations: 
made in it by Government were satisfactory, Dr. Crolly proceeded. By ~ 
bill as it at present stood, no pupil could be received into any of the new Co 
leges unless he would lodge with his parent, a relative, a guardian, or in @ house. 
duly licensed by the Piesident of the College, for the very purpese of protec- 
ting his moral ty. Besides, the bill gives full power to have Chaplains of >) 
religious persuasion daly appointed, for the purpose of superintending the moral 
conduct of the students, and giving them wroper moral instruction, at such 
hours as will not interfere with their scientific studies. This being the mos! 
important point in the measure, and one to which most objectiun was urged at 
the outset, he was determined, as far as he was concerned, to give their Pro- 
vincial College a fair trial. | 


In fighting for power, the Greeks are pulling their new constitution to pieces | 
oletti has swamped the Senate by the exercise of the Royal prerogative, in) 
ereating sixteen Senators. In doing so, he has shocked the political ecruples| 
of Metaxa to such an exten’, that the alliance between them, already loosened) 
by some differences on religious points, has been broken, probably for ever ;) 
and Metaxa has retired from office. The two together formed a coalition 
against Mavrocordato, and Coletti remains alone to reap the advantage. Ih} 
seems impossible, however, that a position thus gained and used can long be! 
maintained, in spite of the chief's false alliance with France ; for po extra | 
neous support can uphold so violent a title, even ifthe alliance were less hol 
low an insubstantial than itis. Coletti is called the head of the * French’ | 
party in Athens; but we doubt whether there 1s really any such party, or any; 
“English” party. Russian influence has been felt more practically in the! 
working of Grecian intrigues than either English or French ; and such a thing: 
as a Nappist party may be less of a shadow: but the three factions are only, 
different shapes of really Greek opinion. Coletti represents the Greek as bar 
barized by the rule of Turkey—the melo dramatic, piratical, cunning soldier- 
adventurer, faithless, lawless, and audacious ; who construes government to be! 
the mere contrivance and power of the strong to exact obedience from the 
credulous and weak : he represents Greece as modified by Mahometan rule 
Metaxa, on the one hand, looks for an improved manner of goverument in the 
more systematic despotism of North eastern Europe, the semi-civilized astute 
ness of Russia ; representing Greece in its Sclavonian affinities. Mavrocor 
dato, on the other hand, would import the mixed popular and official govern- 
ment of Western Europe ; and represents Greece emerging into modern 
history. There seems to be no sufficient development of nationality and 
popular opinion to give -ubstance or stability to either party. Coletti is only 
called the head of the French faction because he is a centralizer and consorts 
with Frevch manceaverers : it 1s not, however, on an enlightened bureaucracy 
such as that of France, that he relies, but upon ao Oriental centralization, 
half-military, half-freebooter. What France preaches as statecraft, he trans 
lates into the idiom of his gang ; and he is hurrying Greece into a new revolu- 
tion, the form and results of which neither he nor his instructors can foresee, 
because they are not agreed upon the terms in which they commune The 
cunning of the French diplomatists overshoots itself in trying to make Greece, 
through Coletti, morally a dependency of France; ior they can establish no! 
hold through so uncertain a means. Had they fostered the growth of the 
European party, they would more forcibly have strengthened their own in- 
fluence. At present, England alone has done so ; and therefore the European 
party appears to be an English party ; which makes the French jealous, while 
it weakens Greece and retards her national progress, 


Turkey shows signs of a little advance in political intelligence. Riza Pacha. 
the Seraskier, has been superseded by the appointment of Suleiman Pacha ;| 
Riza being a representative of Turkish Conservatism, Suleiman of Progress : 
the caftan and wide trousers cede to the coat and pantaloons. The Porte, too, 
is falling in with the etiquettes of diplomacy, and grows reasonable on the sub- 
ject of Ryria: Abd ul-Med)id and bis Ministers have been made to understand 
the national policy as well us official decency of not maintaining whole pro 
vinces in a state of chronic anarchy, and of sending discreet officers to govern 
the Druses and Maronites of the Lebanon instead of setting them to combat 
like fighting-cocks, and then shooting them down for their pains like wild-fowl. 
The Turks are decided!y advancing beyond that stage in the art of government 
when subjects are regarded as a kind of ere, preserved for the use and profit 
of their lord and his servants. 


Spatn.—There have been serious disturbances at Madrid. The Finance 
Minister's new plan of distributing the taxes over the several towns and pro- 
vinces had caused the utmost dissatisfaction ; both the mercantile and landed 
interests declaring that it would materially increase the weight of taxation on 
them ; and in the capital the tradesmen held frequent meetings to arrange their 
plans of action ; and committees were appointed. It was resolved to meet the 


\meeting, attended by more thau five hundred persons, was held in the Barreo de 
San Pablo, for the purpose of reading an exposition, addressed to the Queen, 
‘praying her to modify, or order to be suspended till the meeting of the Cortes, 
ithe new law of contributions. A vote of thanks to the drawer-up of the ad- 
dress was carried unanimou-ly. Meanwhile, the authorities were not idle ; 
‘roops were collected in Madrid, the guards at the public offices were doubled, 
and so forth. As the day went on, the aspect of the people became more 
‘threatening: hostile cries were uttered, by ©x-Royalists and by members of 
the disbanded National Guard ; the police interfered, there was a struggle, aud 
a few persons were arrested. 

The 19th opened with gloomier signs. ‘The Ministers met in council at an 

early hour, and remained sitting Strong bodies of police and soldiery took 
lpossession of every part of the capital; none of the shops opened, and the 
hostile cries—* Viva la Reina,” “Viva la Constitucion,” “* Mueran los Tiranos,” 
and the like, were multiplied ; and occasionally was heard “ Viva Espartero,”’ 
'Tke Political Chief issued a proclamation, ordering all the shops, especially 
‘those for the sale of provisions, to be opened ; but it was very slowly and par- 
tially obeyed. Both troops and people congregated thickly about the Puerta 
idel Sol: the cries became loud aad irritating ; the troops charged ; and Gen- 
eral Cordova, the commander, so far lost his temper as to cut at the citizens 
with his own sword, right and left A great number of persons were arrested, 
jand night closed in on a scene of disorder. 
On the 20th, the Ministers held another council, and orders were sent off 
immediately afterwards to the Captains General of the provinces, giving them 
power to use every means to prevent outbreaks in their several commands. 
‘Meanwhile, a large portion of the Madrid shopkeepers recalled their servants 
and reopened their shutters ; but not until a great many had been arrested, and 
several shops had been forcibly opened by the soldiers. There were still, how- 
ever, formidable crowds of idie persons in the streets; and the jewellers, dra- 
pers, and other tradesmen of that class, still kept their shops closed, or merely 
30 far opened them as to enable the owners to avoid the violent measures 
adopted by the authorities against the more contumacious 

A Court-Martial was sitting, on the 2lst, upon those who were arrested, 
seventy-eight in number; and two persons, who were accused of assassinating 
an officer with a poniard, bad been sentenced to death. It was expected that 
several more would meet with a similar fate. A number were sentenced to the 
hulks for various terms, varying from eight to twelve years. 

CONFLICT BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND THE NATIVES AT 
MADAGASCAR 

Osstinate Comsat at Tamative.—(ur readers are already aware, from 
our publication of 2d of this month, that Ranavalo Manjaka, the queen of Mad- 
agascar, had issued orders in the beginning of May, that all the English and 
French r2siding in ber dominions should, within eleven days. become her sub- 
jects, by having themselves registered and naturalised as Malgalches, or that 
they should immediately quit the island. On receipt of this intelligence the 
governor of the Mauritius, Sir william Gomm, despatched her majesty’s 
schooner Thunder with the information to the admiral of the station at the Cape 
of Good Hope, giving the captain instructions to touch on his way at Tamative, 
and to tell the terrified foreigners there that the British governor of the Mau- 
ritius and the French governor of Bourbon would, without delay, send succour 
tothem The Thunder sailed from the Mauritius on the 5th of June, and 
ber majesty’s ship Conway proceeded to Tamatave on the 7th, and the gover- 
nor of Bourbon sent the French ships of war Zelee and Berceau to meet the 
Conway Yesterday, through the kindness of Captain Jones, of the Julia, 
which kcft the Mauritius on the 29th of June, we received the Cernecn extra- 
ordinary, which we insertentire. 1t appearsthat the British and French men- 
of-war were obliged to giveup the attack: they took away the foreigners 
from ‘Tamaiave, and have returned to Mauritius and Bourbon for reinforce- 
ments. The Mauritius paper is as follows :— 

‘* THE CERNEEN EXTRAORDINARY. 

“ Saturpay, June 28, 1845 —Her majesty's frigate Conway, and his French 
majesty’s shipsthe Zelce and the Berceau, met in Tamative Roads, according 
to the arrangement agreed to by the governors of Bourbon and Mauritius, 
The object of their voyage was to obtain from Ranavalo Manjaka less harsh 
conditions than those which she had imposed upon the European traders, whom 
she had threatened with immediate expulsion and the confiscation of their 
property, if they did not become naturalised Malgash, that is, slaves. The 
representatives of the two nations not having succeeded in their negotiations, 
an obstinate combat took place, the detaiis of which have been brought by the 
Conway. 

“Three hundred and fifty men, of whom 100 were French soldiers and the 
others bel.nging to the crews of the three ships, under the command of Cap- 
tain Feiseck and Lieutenant Heseltine landed on the afternoon of the 15th 
instant, and advanced across a plain, under a sharp fire from the fort and battery 
of grape and mussetry The enemy was driven out of the battery, and the 
guns were spiked. The out-work or screen, which had been supposed to be the 
fort itself, was stormed and taken. They here discovered the real fort, which 
is a circular one, and mounting about 30 guns, which were casemated, and in 
a circular gallery. The wail is about 30 feet high, add surrounded by a ditch 
of about the same width. Pos-ession was kept of the top of the screen for 
upwards of half an hour, anda constant fire kept up. Having no means of 
breaching the wall, and the men falling fast, they retired, carrying off the 
flag, for the possession of which the French and English sailors disputed for a 
long time, but it was finally settled that it should be equally divided between 
the two parties, the one obtaining a portion with the sword § Ranavalo,”’ 
and the other with * Manjaka,” inscrined. They burnt the guard-house, and 
considerable part of the town. ‘The firing from the ships of war was excellent. 
They landed next day, and carried off all the remaining European property. 
The wounded were ail brougit off. but not the killed, whose heads were next 
day exposed on the beach stuck on pikes. The men of.war, and all the mer- 
chant ships, sailed from the harbour. 

“ English.—Four men killed, and one officer and eleven men wounded. 

** French.—Three officers and fourteen men killed, and one officer and for- 
ty-two men wounded. 

“The Zelee and the Berceau lost each a topmast from the fire of the enemy ; 
the Conway had only a fewropes cut. Nearly all their balls were over the 


ships, which had anchored about 800 yards from the shore.”"— Gentle- 
man’s Gazette, July 14. 


RUSSIA AND CIRCASSIA. 


tax collectors with passive resistance, aud to close all the shops on the first day 

of collection the 19th instant. Great numbers of the tradespeople disinissed 

their clerks and workmen for a week, paying them their salary for that time. 
Many shops were closed on the 18th; and on that day, at noon, a large| 


The French journals have accounts from Caucasus, which are, as usual, very 
unf«vourable to the Russian arms. We shall quote but the Journal des Débats, 
which professes to have received private information respecting the operations 
in that quarter. 


“The village of Dargo is but an assemblage of mud-built huts, situate at 
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the top of a deep defile. To reach it, the Russians have had to storm twenty- 
six palenkas or intrenchments formed of trunks of trees, cutting the valley over, 
an extent of eight leagues. They have sustained enormous loss, the moun- 
taineers firing with a sure aim and under shelter. Scarcely any of their dead! 
have been found, owing either to their having carried them off, or to the nature! 
of the loculities having prevented their losing any men, in retiring by ravines 
or paths well known to them, the moment the Russians scaled an entrench-, 
ment. Dargo is situated at about twenty leagues south of the ‘Lerek, at nearly 
an equal distance from the Caspian and the Black Sea, wnder the meridian. | 
“{n that very same village, at the moment Woronzoff was making his sol- 
diers sing a Te Deum in honour of the empress’s féte, he was simultaneously 
attacked on all sides by the mountaineers, who were believed to be dispersed 
afar. The object of their offensive return was to occupy his attention, whilst 
his convoy of supplies was at the same time attacked. The army, which was 
in want of provisions, expected them from the line of the Terek, and the gen- 
eral had sent a division to protect the arrival of the convoy, which was, besides 
escorted by a strong column, All those troops, and the convoy they were 
bringing, were assailed with furious intrepidity by Schamil’s warriors. The 
Russians had to stand several hours of a desperate struggle which cost them 
loss. It was there that two generals were killed. The Caucasians took 
ssion of nine hundred mules carrying provisions, and would perhaps have 
captured the whole convoy had not cartridges been wanting. They then rushed, 
on the Russians, daggers in hand, breaking through their ranks to fight corps- 
s. They attacked with preference the officers, although Count Woron- 
zoff had ordered the insignia of rank to be removed or concealed in order to! 
deceive the enemy, whose fanatic courage aims at the chiefs. At length, Count 
Wofonzoff having received the wrecks of the convoy, but unable to attempt 
any thing more with troops, decimated, harassed, and in want of provisions, 
was compelled to interrupt his operations, afier a campaign of twenty days, 
without any other result than the destruction of the Dargo huts, which Schamil 
himself had set fire to before the arrival of the Russians. 


THE QUEEN IN GERMANY. 
In the afternoon, the Royal visiters assisted at a very curious exhibition ; 
the account of which we amalgamate from the reports of the ‘ gentlemen con- 
nected with the press’’ who have dogged the tourists. 


“ There is at Coburg an annual festival called the ‘ Feast of Gregorius.’ It)| 


has lasted for several hundred years, and is kept up with funds long since 
bequeathed for the purpose. It fell today; and in that spirit of simple en- 
joyment and relaxation from courtly ceremony which has characterised the 
visit of the Queen here, because it seems to be the custom of the country, 
her Majesty and the whole Royal party came down from the Palace to be pres- 
ent at the gay scene. 

“In a spacious meadow in one of the suburbs of Coburg, pavilions were 
erected, and a portion of the ground opposite these pavilions was feuced in 
with festoons and garlands. In the pavilions tables were aid for dinner, of 
which the Royal visiters were to be the partakers. Besides the pavilions, 
there were also many other booths, a travelling theatre, and a most grotesque 
roundabout, with hobbyhorses and sledges, mounted on which were musicians, 
playing a most musical polka, and boys and girls in fantastic dresses. Ths 
was the preparation on the ground. The festival was of a different kind. 
All the children of the townschools, boys and girls, formed, according to 
custom, in procession, tothe number of six or seven hundred. The girls were 
all dressed in white, their heads adorned with ivy-wreaths, and their dresses 
festooned in like manner. Some wore fancy cosiumes—the Highland dress, 
the Greek dress; and there were flocks of the prettiest little shepherdesses in 
the world The greater number of the boys also wore fancy costumes ; they 
were dressed as yagers, as Highlanders, Greeks, Turks, Albanians, to say 
nothing of one or two first rate litle Napoleon Bonapartes, and an unexcep- 
tionable Captain Macheath. 

“ This pretty troop of mummers preceded the Royal party to the festival- 
ground, and formed themselves in lines within the precincts of the fes oons 
opposite the pavilions, marching to bands of music. Of course there were 
multitudes of lookers on: they formed a dense mass around the gay throng, 
but conducted themselves with the utmost propriety. There was no crushing 
or crowding ; each respected the convenience of the rest; yet all enjoyed the 
scene to the utmost, laughing, chatting, and utter.ng the liveliest expressions 
of admiration. 

“The Royal party arrived at a quarter to 4 o'clock. They occupied a good 
many carriages, and came slowly through the crowd. The sky had looked) 
threatening for some moments before, and a few drops of rain had fallen ; but 
the lowering was only momentary, and the sun burst out again hotter and 
fiercer than ever. Arrived at the marquee, the Royal party entered the 
square ; there was a decorous gentlemanly sort of a cheer, nota wild shout ; 
andthe band struck up the old familiar tune of * God save the Queen.’ Pre- 
sently the Queen, leaning on the arm of the reigning Duke, the King and 
Queen of the Belgians together, and Prince Albert conducting the Duchess of 
Kent, walked along the three lines in which the children were disposed ; the 
boys and girls incontinently setting up a shrill small cheer, or rather a succession} 
of unfledged juvenile hurrahs—which sounded after the low, general murmur 
of acclamation, like a concerto of whistles. The Royal personages walked up) 
and down the ranks ; now and then stopping to say a word to some blushing 
little girl, or to pat an urchin’s head ; and at every word and at every pat there 
was another of the whistling chor uses. 

“ As soonas this promenade was over and the ers had returned to 
the pavilions, the children’s turn came. They formed once more in procession, 
and walked slowly round the enclosure to the music of the bands, passing 
severally by the Queen. It was a pretty sight. The little fair-haired girls, 
in their chaste costume of white and ivy wreaths—the strange, often grotesque, 
mixtare of the fancy dresses of the boys—the uniforms of the gendarmerie, and 
of the officers who attended the party—the music, flags, and the general stir 
and excitement among such a multitude of people—rendered the whole thing 
one of the gayest and most animated scenes we ever remember tu have 
wit y The procession was a sort of Eton Montem show in miniature, 
bot with the graceful addition of the girls ; and the whole ground ou which the 
festival took place, with the shows and booths, the music, and the gay crowds 
of people sauntering about and enjoying themselves, looked like a fair, but 
without its rude license. 

‘ The part of the whole affair which will most surprise an English reader is, 
that in a very few minutes after the procession was over, the whole Royal 
pry down to dinner in the pavilion, amidst all the noise of the jarring 

s, and the clashing of the cymbals, and under the gaze of thousands of 


so many crowned heads and royal personages as were here assembled could 
without any loss of their supposed dignity dine in this ai fresco style, in a 
meadow, surrounded by so many of what we should in England deem the 
ruder elements of rustic gayety. But this is ove of the most agreeable 
characteristics of royalty in these Continental countries—the free aud unre- 
served manner in which the great mix with the people : nor is it less remark- 
jable that the people never abuse this privilege of partaking in the amusements 
of their rulers by those exhibitions of rudeness and vulgar curiosity which are 
too often seen in England on public occasions. Ju the meanwhile, the children 
‘were allowed to drink beer at a neighbouring Gast hauf while some kept up 
a dance before the tent ; many of them waltzing in as good time and with as 
much grace as if Madame Weiss had bestowed upon them as much care as on 
her trick+y spirits the Danseuses Viennoises. Then followed a gay and happy 
jscene of youthful revelry. The children, unrestrained by the presence of roy- 
alty, romped and danced and sung,—happily, however, without launching 
forth into any of those infantile blunders so happily illustrated by Gavarni in 
his Enfans terribles. After the dinner, the youthful chorus burst forth into 
* God save the Queen,’ and also sang some of vur national airs. The Queen 
caused several of them to be brought to her, and addressed them in their own 
tongue, much to their delight and astonishment. 

“ When the children grew tired of dancing, they took to all manner of merry 
romps. I donot know the German for ‘thread the needle,’ at least in the 
playground sense of the term ; but the game went on with great spirit ; as did 
many similar frolicsume proceedings, the great people in the pavilions looking 
on evidently in high delight. The glee of the whole affair at length got 
quite infectious; and presently the whole royal party got up and mingled 
with the children—kings and queens quite happy among the romping gambols 
of the school-boys. Our own queen looked really delighted ; while the whole 
party overwhelmed the happy children, as each flying group passed them, 
with showers of bov-bons and comtitures. The whole affair was quite couleur 
de rose ; and even the Earl of Aberdeen relaxed the official awfulness of his 
diplomatic brow, and walked smilingly about, like a goodnatured dominie 
coaxed into holyday-giving. 

“* The Royal party lingered long upon the ground ; and when they departed 
for the ‘ Residence,’ a few minutes before six o'clock, the children sang the 
(national anthem with good effect.” 

The festivities did not cease with the departure of royalty, but were kept up 
‘till a late hoor at night; and the sequel is too good to be omitted. “ The 
jwhole meadow glittered with lights, and there were long lines of booths and 
‘drinking tables, all filled with merry people. An odd and grotesque addition to 
this scene of nocturnal revelry presented itself in the shape of al fresco cook. 
jing places ; where, on fires made of heaped fir branches, enormous gridirons 
jwere coutinually covered with still more enormous sausages, which were 
‘handed round among circles of greedy purchasers, on whose faces the lurid 
‘light of the fires produced an effect quite Rembrandt-like. Then there was 
jalso a travelling theatre ala Richardson, where tumblers and posture makers 
|performed their jests to a gaping andience ; and gigantic merry go-rounds, with 
jhobby horses and carriages, mounted or filled with people of both sexes, pro- 
duced the most absurd combinations of effect possible, as they whirled madly 
jround to the music of polkas and other airs played by a capital band. And 
jalthough the people were as merry as they could be, what made this German 
|fair so pleasing was, that there was no drunkenness or indecorum.” 

| In the evening, there was a ball at the town palace. Supper was served at 
os past eleven o'clock ; aud at two o'clock Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
revurned to Rosenau. 


THE RAILWAY AND THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


We may see by what the railway has done in the present instance (the 
Sunderland express), what may be done, what must be done, and what un- 
doubtedly will be done. With little more risk to the two or three individwals 
jemployed than what is now daily iacurred by thousands of women on their way 
.o market, and with no greater expense than a few bushels of coke, and the wear 
and tear of a few iron rods and bars, England has now in al! human probability, 
veen twice traversed almost from north to south within eighteen hours, two 
or three of which were spent in the metropolis. Consider what this implies. 
From the soothern coast to Edinburgh, and back is become the easy work of 
twenty four hours. From the Land's end to John o’ Groat’s house is brought 
within the same compass. ‘The whole of this island is now, to all intents and 
purposes, as near the metropolis as Sussex or Buckinghamshire were two cen- 
turies ago. ‘The midiaud counties are a mere suburb With the space and 
resources of an empire we enjoy the compactuess ofa city. Our roads are 
contracted into streets, our hills and dales into municipal parks, and our thous- 
and leagues of coast into the brief circumference of a castle wall. Nineveh, 
it is said, wasthree days journey across. Great Britain is one in its longest 
dimension. For questions of distance, we are as mere a spot as Malta or St. 
Helena, as one of the Channel islands, or as any one of these minute though 
famous insular states in the ancient igean. One peaceful circumvallion m- 
cludes the hundred cities of the island. A hundred opposite ports are blended 
into one Pire, and to every point of the compass diverge the often traversed 
“long wails” that unite them with our ungirded acropolis. 

But even these distances, slight as they are, are already about to be annihi- 
lated in one chief respect—for the communication of intelligence. The elec- 
tric telegraph in a few years will bring, as it were, the whole population under 
one roof, and into oneroom. The metropolis will ing ously transmit and 
receive information from every important point inte island. For every great 
need or emergency, the very farthest point will soon communicate its tidings or 
its wants, and will receive immediate reply, anneuncing the certain arrival of the 
assistance or commodity required within twenty four hours. The island will 
thus become one nervous system, with a scarcely less quick and infallible 
action than the human frame. Our metropolis will be the censorium of one 
acutely sensitive and intelligent frabric. The most northern or western part 
will communicate its sensations as immediately as the fingers or the eye 
transmits its noiseless tidings to the brain. A pulsation, a glance, quick as 
lightning, quick as thought, s from Caithness to the Admiralty, and 
thence to Penzance. From Dover to Holyhead takes less time than the 
writing these two words. Termini a thousand miles apart, with a hundred 
intermediate stations, may, if it be found necessary, receive all in one moment 
of time the official announcement of orders. The head will transmit its in- 
tentions to the remotest members as quickly as it receives their intelligence. 

The table or the walls of a parlour in Downing street will be the retina of 
an empire. On a few dials will appear the continual reflex of a nation’s his- 


ple. To our own Queen it must have been a scene of peculiar novelty ; 


ay the people in England will no doubt be not a little surprised to find that} 
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contingency of war affords the easiest though the least probable, as well as the| 

ast agreeable mode of illustration. Our neighbours still talk of invasion. 

heir dream of flotillas has passed inte a dream of war steamers. An army at 
Cherbourg is to receive orders at sunset, at what part of our southern coast it 
isto land at sunrise. Be it so, kind neighbours. We shall not deny vou the 
harmless gratification, which has given eternal celebrity to one, the least of 
your royal names. But mark what follows—not what follows, but what oc- 
curs simultaneously in every port and city of this charmed isle. No sooner, 
are fifty funnels seen in the offing. than every soldier and citizen in the king- 
dom is waked from his bed with the news of their number and destination. Before, 
the first boat has touched the beach, if it does not find the shore bristling with 
bayonets, one current of strong indignation has set in to that devoted point 
from every quarter, north and south, east and west: by noon, whatever 
progress the landing or the march may then have made, every soldier whom it 
may be considered proper to spare from all England south of the Trent, will 
be stationed between the enemy and the metropolis. The yeomanry and the 
militia will be wherever it may be wished to dispose them. ‘Twelve hours 
will be sufficient to bring the whole military force of England within sight of 
the foe, and another six will add ail Scotland. The next sunrise will, if it 
be thought fit, see the end of the campaign as far from the shore as 50,000 
men are likely to have proceeded. The whole steam fleet of the British em- 
pire will be present at their re embarkation. 

The vision is marvellous, but not irrational. We see no flaw in the calcu- 
lation. Portsmouth or Falmouth can communicate with Manchester or New- 
castle in ten seconds, and it will do so when the poles are up and the wires 
hung. Manchester car send 10,000 men to the southern coast within twelve 
hours—at least it will be able when the rails are laid down. Woolwich can 
send thither within that time a thousand tons of material. An army can tra- 
verse the southern coast from Kent to Cornwall in one night. There is no im 
pussibility or improbability, or considerable difficulty in the way. What be- 
comes, then, of the menaced invasion !— London Times. 

_ New Line of Business.—We understand that the medical students, 
instead of walking the hospitals, intend to apply for permission to walk! 
the different railways, as, from the number of accidents that occur on each’ 
hans OP expect to finish their surgical education in one-half of the usual, 
period. 

Wanrev,—Nos 18 and 20 of the present volume of the Anglo American, 
for which 12} cents each will be paid at this office. | 

Marrirp,—At Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, 21st inst., by the Rev. E. E.. 
L. Taylor, Mr. Wm. Stevenson to Miss Joanna C. Gentle, both of that city. | 


Diro,—!n Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the 24th inst., Apetine, wife of H | 
Hastines Wetp. Esq., formerly Editor of the N. Y. Sun, and now Editor of! 
the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 7-8 a 10 percent. prem. 
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By the Mail Steamer, Britannia, we have our English files to the 4th inst 
They did not reach us until too late on Saturday last for that day’s number of 
our Journal. There is not much occasion for regret, however, on that account, 
as they are singularly barren of intelligence. 

The Queen, attended by her consort and suite, was still pursuing her course 
of Royal visits, and was every where received with the strongest demonstra- 
tions of honour and respect ; it dves not appear matter of absolute certainty 
when her Majesty would return to her own Empire proper and to “ native 
land.” 

The best item in the British Journals is that which informs us that the wea- 
ther has become magnificent, and that there is now almost a certa uty both that 
the grain crops are plentiful and that they will be favourably harvested. With 
this consideration, and the prospect of abundant employment for labor, the 
dense population of the Br’tish empire have jnst cause of thankfulness. 

Cotton is in great demand, and the prices are quoted at 1-8d higher. 

The London editors are thrown into great straits, to fill up their daily or 
weekly at present. They cannot avail themselves of a small emeute, or a 
Swing, or a Rebecca. a Strike, or any other internal disturbance ; the country 
gentlemen are killing game or improving their eststes, statesmen and lawyers 
are relaxing from the fatigues of the legislature and the forum, courtiers are 
fullowing the heels of royalty through the German pathways, and the forlorn 
conductors of the Press are fain to fasten upon a borough election for a sub- 
ject and amplify uninteresting details, to make up a skim-milk supply of the 
requisite quantum of news. The election of a member for Southwark is a 
god-send, and thev are spreading it out toa mere imaginable degree of alter. 
nation. The condidates may be considered as Smith, Brown, and Jones, and 
the addition of a Robinson would no further increase the importance of the 
contest than as it would help Messieur Editors to a iittle variety. 

The Repeal exchequer grows “‘ small by degrees and beautifully less” the 
weekly rent being now about £200. There will shortly have to be retrenchment 
brought upon the tapis, as well as repeal, else the wheels of the machinery 
will not more freely, or the agitator's private allowance will come short. There is 
an air of indolence pervading the Repes] councils at present, indicative of 
fatigue from past exértions, and puzzled faculties as to the suggestion of new 
moves. The Orange Clubs are now becoming ‘ obstropolous.” They are 
as mawkishly loyal, after the old Orange fashion, as the Repealers are loose in 
their loyalty, afterthe new Green fashion. Between the two poor Ireland may 
well sigh for peace ; and we trust that the Premier will as firmly and 
pertinaciously persevere in putting down the troubles arising from one party as 
from the other. Day has certainly dawned in Ireland, the business now is to, 
keep, if possible, the political atmosphere clear, and give a chance for something 
better than mere gleams of sunshine. The ultra orange party are now giving) 


an apotheosis to Mr. Watson as a compensation for his loss in being depriveg 
of the magistracy ; but Sir Robert will frown ali this down. 

The religious disturbances in Germany, seem to be augmenting rather than 
subsiding, and it is remarkable enough that their course is marked by similar 
effects to those of the great Reformation. Hardly had Luther ventured into 
the Polemical arena, when Calvin stepped forth to reform upon him; in like 
manner the moment Ronge breaks ground, and testifies against the abuses and 
absurdities of the Holy Coat of Treves and other gross delusions, practised 
upon a credulous people, than forth steps out another class of Reformers, cal- 
ling themselves “‘ The Children of Light.” who are for carrying out reforms far 
beyond what Ronge is as yet disposed to go. There are many who are inclined 
to doubt the full sincerity of Ronge, but they will probably find him persecuted 
into convictions, if he have them not already. Nothing strengthens a cause of 
this kind like a persecution ; the title of Martyr, is an imposing one, and com- 
pensates for many a privation, for much and severe suffering. 


Living in a country essentially commercial, and among a people to whom the 
true theory of national wealth and economy is a matter of serious importance, 
we deem that we have done an important and acceptable piece of service in 
calling to their attention the philosophy of currency as propounded by one who 
is no ordinary thinker. We allude to the article in this day’s Anglo American, 
from the pen of Archibald Alison, the greatest historian of the present day, 
who in his treatise on “ England in 1815 and 1845,” has evinced not only pro- 
found original thinking, displayed in clear, perspicuous, and cogent terms, but 
has also dispersed certain clouds of mystery which had darkened the mental 
hemisphere, and had led many, of even superior minds to the ordinary, to at- 
tach a fatality and a submission to conditions of things which he clearly shews 
may be brought on or dismissed again by the agency of man himself, through 
imprudent or through prudential measures. 

It is not improbable that the subject upon which Mr. Alison here dwells may 

have been brought to his far-seeing mind indirectly, in the course of enquiries 
and cogitatious whilst preparing his great work on the History of Europe. He 
was probably already imbued with correct general notions of National Econo- 
my, and habits of Ratiocination would cause him to dwell upon some startling 
fact, which such a man would indubitably endeavour to trace to its source, to 
its immediate moving cause. It is astonishing to observe from what small and 
japparently insignificant beginnings invaluable truths are sometimes educed, and 
how frequently they present themselves unsought to a truly philosophic mind 
after thousands of the less discerning have passed them heedlessly by. 
We feel assured that, so lucid are the arguments, so solid are the grounds of 
those arguments, and so applicable is the general principle of currency, as 
presented by Mr. Alison, to the social condition of industrious communities, 
that they will defy cavil and contradiction, and will call up serious deliberation 
and reflection in the cabinets of civilized nations, with a view to the adoption 
of them as the radix of general prosperity and of the legislating and arranging 
so as to render them practically useful. It is easy to say that the discovery 
of fault is but half way to a reform in practice, and that better modes are diffi- 
cult of adoption ; such brief conclusions are only drawn by the ignorant, the 
weak, or the indolent. The discovery of the true defect never yet failed to 
educe its cure, and we could almost assert that to be the case in the subject 
before us. What is it but the intent to introduce a wholesome regulation of 
the currency which has led to arrangements with regard to Bank Issues and 
Bank returns. These, which are constantly made public, and completely lay 
the banking business under a state of surveillance, make the uation at large 
greatly acquainted with its monetary condition, and are sure to prevent any 
very important crisis of either over-great prosperity, or over great pressure. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all, inthe theory of Mr. Alison, is that in 
which he regrets the necessity of the Bank being under the obligation to redeem 
its notes “ in sovereigns at a fixed price,” whilst the bullion of which those sov- 
ereigns are composed is constantly fluctuating in price. To do otherwise than 
thus, would certainly be an apparent breach of Commercial faith, yet as it is it 
is depriving the Baok of that right of which all the rest of the community can 
avail themselves ; of that, namely of buying and selling commodity—for gold 
and silver are commodity—at market prices, the latter being always propor- 
tioned to the supply and demand. Yet this great truth once become manifest 
there is no doubt that a certain—aye and a faithful—remedy may be disco- 
vered. 

We have been particularly struck with Mr. Alison's views of Foreign and 
of home trade ; we much fear that his notions though approved in the abstract 
by enterprising commercialists will hardly deter them from proceeding in the 
course now so prevalent. Nevertheless it is this very export trade, even dis- 
proportioned as it is to that of the domestic trade, which is at the root of our 
currency difficulties. We would ask particular attention to this part of Mr. 
Alison’s remarks ; it is true they may be read with approbation yet without 
much effect, practically, but once imbibed they become laid up in the store- 
house of the mind, and in course of time will be sure to fructify. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


MR. TEMPLETON. 

At length then, the celebrated Tenore is among us ; he arrived in the Bri- 
tannia Mail Steamer, having been disappointed in procuring a passage in the - 
Great Western, and now that we have him, at a period too when a first rate 
tenor vocalist is 

“ Rara avis in terris, nigroque simillima cygno,” 
we trust that all lovers of music will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
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enjoy so great a treat. Mr. Templeton does not purpose to sing wn opera, but 
to give entertainments in form of lecture with illustrations, in which probably 
he will alternate between the Scottish and the English schools of melody. In 
some of those which he has already given in the Old Country,and in which he has 
given most unqualified satisfaction, he has used the poetry of Allan Ramsay, 
Tannahill, and Hogg, and has exemplified the Scottish beauties of song ad- 
mirably and feelingly ; whilst the English composers have derived no small 
advantage from his voice and talents, in such difficult airs as ** I love her, how 
I love her,” and others which demand a very extensive compass. Mr. ‘Tem- 
pleton is considered to be unusually skilful both in the use of falsetto or head 
voice, and in covering the break upon coming to the use of voce de petto, or 
chest voice ; hence there is hardly a tenor composition that is beyond his capa- 
bility. 
Me. Templeton is a native of Scotland, and, singularly enough, his early 
occupation was similar to that of his contemporary vocalist and countryman 
Mr. Wilson, who was so successful here a few years ago. From the earliest 


moment of his becoming a professional singer up to the present he has always} 


been greatly in request, and considered as the leading Tenor ef his day. He 
commenced as lecturer in December 1843, taking for his subject the poetry and 
music connected with the life of Mary Queen of Scots; since then he has 
never appeared in Opera or on the stage, and we are given to understand that 


Co.—T here was a history of Ireland * from the earliest records, tothe end of 
the Twelfth century’’ written by Mr. O'Halloran ; the present work is intended 
to be a supplement thereto. The period of commencement is that of the in- 
vasion of Ireland in the reign of Henry IJ. of England, and it is brought down 
to present times. We have said enough to give a prima facie interest to the 
publication, and may speak of it again as the work proceeds. 

Maoazine For Ocroser 1846 —The number before us of this 
clever periodical is as usual, abounding in good matter, and embellished with 
4 beautiful mezzotint by Doney, of * Daniel in the Lion's Den,” * The Sur- 
render at York Town” and “a plate of Fashions.” 

Tue Mier Exreprrion.—By Gen. Thos. T. Greenc.—New York : Har- 
per & Brothers.—This work will be found one of most exciting interest, par- 
ucularly at the present juncture ; it is likewise abundantly fruitful of startling 
incidents and of * hair-breadth scapes.” Several of these, besides being very 
graphic in description, give examples of personal and moral courage altogether 
surpassing, and of fighting such as brings back the remembrance of the fields 
of Cressy and Agincourt, for odds in the encounters. ‘The book is got up with 
extraordinary neatness and is much illustrated by plates. 


Tue Cirizen or a Repusiic.—Translated from the Italian of Ansaldo Ceba 
by C. Edwards Lester—New York: Paine & Burgess. This is No. 4 of 
* ‘The Medic: Series of Italian Prose,” and a worthy accession it is. Mr. 
Lester has translated it in a very spiritual manner, aud as a piece of abstract 
Republicanism it will doubtiess be extensively and deliberately read. This 


he will not be induced to deviate from the plans which be has laid down for)’ eres is got up with much taste and neat, clear type. 


himself, for his governance during the visit he now makes in this country. 

Tue Seven Sieerers.—This beautiful Oratorio, by Dr. Loewe, has again 
been performed at the Tabernacle, and, we are bound to say, with superior 
effect over its predecessor of the previous week. Let us be understood, how- 


ever, that the far greater part of the performers, both vocal and instrumental,| 


were the same, but the translation of the libretto used upon the first occasion wat 
abominably bad, whilst that of the second was smooth and aided the music not 
alittle. The paris sustained by the Solo singers were upon the whole exceed- 
ingly well sustained. Mr. Seguin'’s Martinus was a splendid specimen of 
Bass, Mr. Frazer's Antipater was a smooth and even Tenor, Mrs. Jameson as 
Honoria sang with much truth of tone, but she was rather weak in volume, and 
sometimes took liberty with téme—a privilege by no means unusual with voca- 
lists. Miss Northall as Malchus exhibited both taste and-feeling in her singing, 
but there is one vulgarism in her pronunciation which, as it is prominently man 
fested, she cannot too soon labor to get rid of ; it is the strong aspirate of the 
letter H before vowels, particularly before the vowel A. Thus 4 Anicihanus, 
Celihon, &c , Miss Windmuller was a very pleasing Serapion ; and the “ lady 
member” sung the solo in the part of Johannes very charmingly for an ama- 
teur. This was the solo in which Miss De Luce was so very greatly effective 
at the first performance. 

Those who did not witness both performances can hardly imagine how much 
the vocalism of this composition owes to the language and to the rhythm. 
The translator of the first states that it “* has been made with constant refer 
ence to the demands of the music, as regards the manner and rhythm.” We 
can hardly understand this, for ne has manifestly either injured or neglected 
‘both, and we earnestly trust that if the managers of this first performance 
have the privilege of using the translation of the second, they will do so with- 
out delay. 

This composition is a charming as wel! as an artistical one, but its style is 
not that of Oratorio, even less so than Haydn's “ Seasons,” it should be called a 
Sacred (or Serious) Cantata. 

The Repetition of * The Seven Sleepers’’ by the party which first produced 
the composition, in this city will take place at the Tabernacle, on Thursday the 
5th October, and we are happy to learn that on the same evening Bethoven's 
beautiful Oratorio of ** The Mount of Olives” will be performed. It is in- 
tended to produce both with the utmost care and attention to effect. 

The Sacred Music Society will perform the Oratorio of “* David and Go- 
liath ” on Friday ensuing the 10th October, at the Tabernacle. 


E Ferrett & Co, of New York and Philadelphia have just published the)| 


following 

“Les Russes.”—A Set of Mazurkas, and a Set of Polkas. By Coote & 
Glover.—Besides the pleasing music for these dances, the Publishers have 
given clear description of the dances themselves, which form an agreeable 
variety to those which have been used till they have become tiresome. 


Literary Notices. 


Martin's [ttusteatep Biste.—Part IX —Edited by Rev. Alex. Fietcher.— 
This magnificent work is in steady course of procedure, and we could almost 
say that each successive number is superior to the preceding one as regards 
the style of the illustrations. The number before us contains an elegant stee! 
engraving of ‘‘ The Valley of Nazareth.” 

Tue Fricur.—By Ellen Pickering.—New York: Ferrett & Co.—The fic- 
tions of Miss Pickering have a high reputation in the literary world, not only 
on account of her fine style of narrative, but also for her nice discrimination 
of character, the justice and purity of her principles, and her happy minglings 
of dialogue with description. This is a worthy accompaniment to her other 
works. 

Tue Youne Man’s Mentror.—New York.—W. H. Graham.—A clever lit- 
tle manual, full of excellent advice, yet neither dry nor heavy, as the abundance 
of anecdote interspersed through its pages quite redeem s it from wearisomeness 
and encourage the reader to proceed to his own eventual advantage. 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


{The address of a “ Canada Cricketer” has promptly met with all the reply 
that his most sanguine wishes could anticipate. Two from the St. George's 
Cricketers, and one from the Union Club of Philadelphia, should satisfy that 
most emphatical challenger. We give them in the order in which they came 
to hand, and must leave it to the ‘** Canada Cricketer” to fight through the 
matter as best he may. As we have so much on divers points of Cricket this 
week, we shall defer the Report of the St. George’s Second Elevens until our 
oext; the rather because their return match was played yesterday, and there- 
fore we cau now survey the whole campaign. } 

To tas Evtror oy tae ANoLo American.—Sir, though an anonymous 
jchallenger has no right to expect a reply , and certainly does not deserve one, I 
shall for once waive my opinion im the case, and request you to oblige me by 
mserting this in your columas; and if you have influence enough with the 
Editor of * The Spirit of the Tunes” to procure its insertion in that Journal 
also, you will add to the obligation. 

A letter from a “ Canada Cricketer” appeared in “ The Spirit” ov Saturday 
last, and I desire to make a few comments thereon ; 

If the writer of that letter should happen to be a Member of the Toronto 
Cricket Club, it must come with a bad grace from him to object to the St. 
George's Club having a few members resident io Philadelphia, when he must 
know that the Members of the Toronto Cricket Club, are to be found in almost 
every town of Canada. Neither ought he to obyect to the term * All Conada” 
in the late home and home Match, for the challenge was given to “ All Cana- 
da,” and in accordance therewith it was accepted. 

It is well known that when Kent, or Nottingham, or Sheffield, or any other 
jspecial district plays * All England,” the latter cannot bring more than eleven 
into the field ; so also, when the St. George’s Club offer to play * All Canada’’ 
che latter can only bring forward eleven players. Under such a restriction the 
vate match may well be called ** All Canada,” as the players came from Gode- 
rich, Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal, and Quebec, an extent of country of not 
less than 900 miles. Perhaps however, the writer of this little bravado is a 
disappointed man, and from the acrimony of his style, we are confirmed in our 
guess ; possibly——as he has evidently a good opinion of his own play, though 
ne does not distmcily express it—he may have offered his services in the late 
Eleven who played and beat the St. George's Club, and they have been declined , 
and that to ease his mortification he has thus endeavoured to disturb the good 
feeling and mutual respect which has been sown between the parties.—He 
bites at a file. 

With respect to the mode of testing the matter, as suggested by “‘ A Canada 
Cricketer” | protest against the conclusiveness of the proof, whether both or 
either of the challenges put forth by him be accepted, or whether both or either 
of them be refused. The parties, one and all, so challenged, may have matters 
of more importance to attend to, or they may think it too late in the season, or 
they may decline playing for money, or so extensive a space as The United 
States may require more time than till the 20th October, for ascertaining the 
Cricketing strength of the challenge, or, which is the most iikely of ail, they 
may refuse to be dragooned into a match under the dread of such a conclusion 
as that which is threatened by a nameless challenger. 

Yours respectfully, 


New York, Sept. 22nd, 1845. A St. George's Cricketer. 


\To the Editor of the Anglo American :— 

Dear Sir,—The communication published in last week's Spirit of the Times 
and Albion, requires to be noticed, in order that the public, who are unacquainted 
‘with the real character and merits of the late contest, between the St. George’s 
Club and Eleven gentlemen from Canada, may not be deceived. The St. 
George’s Club offered through the newspapers to play a friendly Home-and- 
|Home Match, against any Eleven players in Canada, which was accepted by 


ithe Montreal Club, who procured the assistance of the celebrated Winckworth 


of Toronto, Sharp of Hamilton, Heaviside of Goodrich, Hornby and Burnaby 


Tux History or Jnevanp.—By William Dolby.—New York : Martin 


of Quebec, from which the public may, I think, infer that the acceptors of the 
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Challenge at least considered that they had the strength of ail Canada, and 
which in my opinion they had, although the “ Canada Cricketer ” offered his 
services on the occasion which were declined. 

The assertion of the “Canada Cricketer,” or—as I strongly suspect the 
writer to be—AMr. Barber, that the Canadians did not play the St. George’s 
Club, but the combined strength of the whole United States, needs hardly to 
be contradicted, a reference to the daily matches played in different parts of the 
Union and published in the newspapers is contradiction enough. 

Mr. Barber, if he indeed be the writer, well knew his Challenge to play the 
St. George's Club on the Toronto ground would not be accepted ; it is 
hardly to be supposed that after twice going to Toronto, and each time 
humbugged with protests and Lawyer’s documents, and last year having 
to return without playing, they would again subject themselves to such 
expense and annoyance. But if the writer would really like to try the strength 
of his boasted Eleven, and will come to New York or Philadelphia, he can be 
accommodated by meeting an Eleven bond fide members of the St. George's 
Club, who will play and vanquish them. A Sr. George's CRICKETER. 

New York, Sept. 24, 1845. 

P.S.—The Club does not play for money, but a gentleman not connected 
with the Club will back the St. George's for a reasonable amount, say $500. 


MATCHES IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Sept. 20, 1845. 
To the Editor of the Anglo American :— 
Dear Friend,—As a chronicler of doings in Cricket, I send you the result of 
a grand Match, played on the ground of the “‘ Union” Club at Camden, be- 
tween two select Elevens of the “College” Club of this city, composed al- 
together of youngsters, of whom I do not think the oldest is yet out of his 
teens, and still I can assure you that some of the play would not have dis- 
graced the Marylebone Ground. The bowling of Wistar and Phillips was 
excellent, and two catches that were made, one by B. Richards at the short 
slip and one by Klett at the long field, were of the most brilliant kind, and 
such as could only have been looked for from old and experienced players. 
There were several who played in the Match that were new beginners, this 
being their first essay, but their promise was such that I have no doubt a future 
occasion will show a different score from them. I hope you will place this on 
the record, not so much on account of the goodness of the play but as a refer- 
ence for the Club in times tocome. The following was the score :— 


MATCH AT CRICKET, 
Between two Elevens of the College Club of Philadelphia, for a splendid Cricket 
Bat, presented by Dr. J. K. Mitchell. 
FIRST ELEVEN. 


FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 


Leaming, b. Blight - 6 b Phillips 0 
Crawford, run out.......--....- < cos 
Mitchell, b. Phillips.....-...... 15 not 
Harding, b Phillips ............ 0 b. Green .................... - 0 
G. Richards, b. Phillips......... 0  b. Phillips 0 
Martien, c. Phillips. ............ 


SECOND ELEVEN. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Blight, b. Leaming 1 b Leaming 
Phillips, b. Leaming....-....-.- 3 10 
Greeen, b. Wistar ............ 
Wetherill, b. 2 b. Wistar ........ 
Nancrede, b. Clements.......... 0 b. Wistar .......... 
B. Richards, b. Leaming........ 7 b. Wistar .............-.0,.0. 4 
Vanderkemp, b. Wistar......... notout...... 
Wide Balls... .... Wide Balls... 
Total........ 18 Total 


On Monday the Union Club play a Match amongst themselves which excites 
considerable sensation with us, and of which I have no doubt you will receive 
detail. 


Before quitting this subject let me beg permission to answer through your 
columns a communication, that I observe in this morning's “N. Y. Spirit,” 
from a “ Canada Cricketer,” who supposes that the St. George's Club com- 
prises also the strength of the Philadelphians. Now we of the “Union” are 
not of that opinion, for though the St. George's numbers on its list of Mem- 
bers some of our Club, yet we have others who are not much if any inferior to 
those who played against Canada, and though we should lose some of our most 
strenuous supporters if we were to play for money, yet for the love of the 
game we will “go a great way and do a great deal,” and we are only sorry 
that the lateness of the season prevents a match at present; but if our Canada 
friend is of “the same opinion still’? after the Spring opens, the Union Club 


Home and Home Match, to be played by the resident members only, as we wil! 
only call upon those members who practise constantly with us, and shall expect 
the other party to confine themselves to their own players in the same manner. 
I am yours, &c. “ UNION.” 


Cricket Matcn at “ two elevens’’ of the Union 
Club of this city, came off at their ground back of Camden,on Monday. The 
prize contended for was a handsoime Bat, presented to the Club by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. K. Mitchell. 


FIRST ELEVEN. SECOND ELEVEN. 


J. Turner, run out.. 2... 22. ----- 19 R. Ticknor, b. J. Ticknor........ 22 
Barrett, leg before wicket........ 3 Dudson, b. J. Ticknor .....- 
Richardson, run out ........... - O Dr. Lewis, c. Barrett,b. Walton... 8 
J. Ticknor, leg before wicket .... 2 Rouse, run out .....-...----... 18 
Facon, c. Wistar,b Dodson..... 4 Bradshaw. run out............. 3 
Walton, b Dudson............. 15 P. Ticknor, b J. Ticknor....... 9 
J. Wistar, b. Dudson.......... - 2 Sanderson, b. Turmer........... 1 
W. Wistar, c. Rouse, b. Dudson.. 13 Hawthorn, b. Turner........-.. 3 
Blackburne, b. Dudson.......... 0 Ruddach, run out.............. 6 


At the close of the play, the prize was presented by the President to Robert 
Ticknor, who made the most runs on the winning side. 


GRAND CRICKET MATCH, 
Between Eleven Members of the Brooklyn Star Club, and Eleven Sheffield 
(England) Players. 

This was the second match of the kind, and the players were the same per- 
sons as on the previous occasion, except that one on each side was changed. 
The days—for it required a portion of two to complete the play—were remark- 
ably fine for the sport, and the spectators exceedingly numerous. That warm- 
hearted Cricketer, Mr. James Wild, was at his usual post of hospitality, where 
he dealt forth the best of creature-comforts with a liberal hand and a smiling 
face ; all which, together with the kindly glow of good feeling which he aiways 
manifests, have long endeared him both to his brother Cricketers and to his 
general acquaintance. 

Play commenced on Tuesday, 23d, at about noon. The Sheffielders having 
won the toss put the Star Club to the bat, and the latter, in little more than 1} 
hours run up a score of 82. The Sheffielders unfortunately fell far short of 
this in their first innings, being all put out for a score of 31. The Union Star 
Club went to their second innings at a little before 4 o’clock, and when “ Sun- 
down was called they had made their second score 114 with only five wickets 
down, and with Hine and John Hardy at the bat to proceed on the following 
(Wednesday) morning. 
At 12:30 on Wednesday play was resumed, and the innings were completed 
for a total of 123, which with the previous inning made the entire score 205, 
and gave the Sheffielders work before them to the extent of 174 runs to win,— 
a very ugly number indeed, with the meagre inning of 31 staring them in the 
face. Nevertheless the Sheffielders are not easily cast down; they strapped 
to the work w:th a determination worthy of them, and, though they did not suc. 
ceed in the difficult task of winning such a game, they made the highly re- 
spectable show of 103 runs in their second innings. 
The foliowing is the general score of the game :— 
BROOKLYN STAR CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS, 


Boyd, c. Paris, b. Southern..... 10 c. Beaver, b. Smith 1 
Hornbuckle, c. Smith, b. Paris... 2 c. Paris, b. Beaver 11 
E. Hardy, c. E. Smith, b. Paris... 5 b.C. Smith................... 2 
Wargener, leg before wicket..... 5 c. Smith, b. Beaver ....-....... 1 
J. Hardy, b. Southern .......... 5 
Hine, b. 10 c. Fisher, Beaver............ 54 
J Buckley, Jr., b. Southern...... 14 ~b. C. Smith................... 18 
Phelps, run out.............-.. 11 b. Smith......... | 
Julian, c. Smith, b. Southern..... 2 not out 0 

Wide Balls... eee 1 Wide dice eeece 4 


SHEFFIELD PLAYERS. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Croft, c. Hardy, b. Hine ........ 5 (Dent for Crofi*) notout........ 6 
||Bishop, b. Hornbuckle......... - © leg before wicket .............. 7 
Pidcock, b. Hine .............. 7 b. 17 
Fisher, c. Hine, b. Hornbuckle.... 4 and b. Foreman ............. 6 
Paris,b. Hornbuckle............ 0 ». Hornbuckle................. 0 
Flint, c. Boyd, b. Hine......-... 1 ranout....... 
Southern, b. Hine..........-... 2 0 
E. Smith, b. 5 c. Boyd...... 
Beaver, b. Hornbuckle.......... 4 Hine ..... 


* It is contrary to the Laws of Cricket to allow a substitute in batting, bat 
the Union Star Players waived their right in this instance, although the substi- 


of this city will then be willing to play any Club on this Continent a friendly 


tute was an acknowledged good batsman. 
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THE STATE OF OUR SHIPS. 
We regret to hear that the wooden walls of Old England are in a very 
dilapidated condition. We have spoken to an intelligent boat-builder who 
tells us that half the fleet is only fit for fire-wood,. Among the war-frigates, 


we have learnt with much anguish that the Monkey is lame in both pad-) 
dles, while the Jackal/ is subject to convulsions of the boiler, with acca-|, 


sional hemorrhage from the safety-valve. The Grampus has got something 


the mater with its inside, and the Scourge has been suffering under a sort|| 


of elephatiasis, which has led to such extreme lowness and depression, tha! 
it is feared she would have sunk altogether. The Janus has been operated 
upon for an internal disease of the engines, and notwithstanding Janus be- 
ing characterised in Mythology by two faces, the frigate of that name is 
quite unfit to face the enemy. We understand that Messrs. Cattarns and 
Fry, of the Iron Steam Boat Company, have offered, in case of invasion, 


to place the whole of the fourpenny fleet at the service of the Govern-|, 


ment. The Greenwich Company has made the same liberal proposal with 
reference to the sixpenny squadron. 


PcTokta WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 

MUND BaLDWIN, No. 155 BROADWAY. 

| 1. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 

|well as a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the end of the Reign of 

IIL, in 8 vols., super royal, 8vo., cloth., wi h many hundred wood cuts.— Price 
00. 

2. THE PICTORIAL BiBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 
jauthorized version, wiih original Notes by John Kitto, and many hundred wood cuts, 
vols , large 8vo., cloth.—$ 10,00. 

3. THE rpiCTORIaAL HISTOKY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY and VATUKAL HISTORY of the HULY LAND, by Jolin Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 
2 vols., super roval 8vo , cioth.—$6,00. 

4. LONDON, forming s1x volumes, in super royal 8vo:, extending to 2500 pages and 
rontaining 600 wood cuts, beund in cloth — ¢13.50 

5. KNIGHT’s LIBKARY BUITIUON of SHAK >PEARE. 12 vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 

6 THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwards 
‘of 1000 Engravings —Publishea under the superintendence of the ‘ Society for the 
| Viffusion of Useful Kuowledge.”—43 vols., 12mo., bound in Cloth, lettered —$35.00. 
| Also,—The MAPS of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 

and bound in 2 vols,, } Russis, with an Index to Places —$55,00. tSept 20-:f. 


wage TAYLOR most respectfully announces to the Public, ‘hat he continues 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


TENE\ OR TAPE WORMS ENTIRELY ERADICATED WITH DR.) 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS. 
Reanpine, Fairfield (D0 , Conn. 
Dr. Benjamin Brandreth—Dear Sir: I have been troubled with the tape 


worm for 12 vears; many have come from me, from 20 to 30 feet long—more|' 


or less every day of sherter ones—every two or three weeks I had a sick time 
from them—pressure at stomach—heavy load—many have crawled from me 
while at work—injure my health so much that I was not able to work one half 
the time—spent a great deal of time and money, in consulting physicians and 
taking their prescriptions—have been reduced very low by taking medicine, 
without effect—last Fail heard of BRANUDRETH’S PILLS as a CURE ALL 
—had but little faith in them, but was determined to try any, every thing | 


4 to give instruction in Singing, and also on the Piano Forte, vo pupils who reside in 
this city or in Brooklyn, as usual. 
| A. T. will undertake the training of Choirs in Sacred harmony. He will attend to 
)smail soiree parties of young ladies, who are, or may have been, his pupils; and aiso 
‘parties of gentlemen amateurs of Madrigals, Quartettes. &c. 
| Orders left for A.T., at his residence, No. 143 Second St.. or at the Music Stores of 
Messrs. Nunns & Clarke, Firth & Hall, Dubois & Co., Stedart & Dunham, é&c.. will be 
|duly attended to. Sept 20-lm* 
| DR. POWELL, MD, 
Oculist and Operative Surgeon. 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
| Attexns to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 

to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUKOSIS was been highly successful, This 

|affec'ion is frequentiy far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
|the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very jittle 
|morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual ob-curity and impairment 
lof vision, objects at first looking misty or conftused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
/tinctly defined, but run into each other—visien becomes mere and more indistinct ; 


could find at all probable to cure, thinking that without some remedy I must be} sometimes vuly portions of objects being visible, dark moving spo's or mo'es seem lo 
destroyed by them. 1 procured one box, took one dose, and one worm came) float inthe air, flishes of light are evolved, accompanied by pa n, giddiness, and a sense 
from me 10 feet long —took the second and third, which cleane-d them all out, | ‘of heavinessin the brow or temple,too irequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter- 


and I have not had one since. | have, however, taken several boxes of Pills! 
since, but have seen no appearance of worms. !t 1s now ten months since and! 


I have gradually recovered my health, and am now able to attend to my busi-/| 


ness as usual, and have no doubt they are al! extinct. When ! was afilicted| 
with worms, {[ wanted to consume three times as much food as J would if in| 
ood health. Now I take my regular meals, and am hearty and enjoying good, 
ealth, and able to do a good day's work. The last worm that came from me) 
was 12 feet long Ihave not the least doubt that it was Brandreih’s Pills’ 
{your valuable Vegetable Medicine] that effected the cure, as every thing else. 
that I could hear of was tried without effect. 
07 Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if vou purchase 
of them you will obtain a coun erfeit. B. BRANDKE-SH, M D. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broad 


way ; also at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-street, New York; Mrs. Booth’s, || 


5 Market-street, Brooklyn. 


EETHOVEN’S MOUNT OF OLIVES AND THE SEVEN SLEEP- 

ERS —During the week of the American Musical Convention.—The sub- 

lime Oratorio of the Mount of Olives, by the immortal Beethoven, and the 

Seven Sleepers, by Dr. Loewe, will be performed at the Tabernacle, on ‘Thurs- 

day evening, the 9th October next, under the direction of 
MR. GEORGE LODER. 


The Chorus and Orchestra will be full and effective, and the solo parts as 


be sustained by resident talent. 

Mr. H. C. TIMM will preside at the Organ. 

Tickets, 50 cents each, may be obtained, on and after Thursday next, at the, 

principal Music Stores. Subscribers will receive three tickets for one dollar, 
as usual. 

N.B.—The first rehearsal takes place on Thursday evening next, at the Co- 

liseum, 450 Broadway ; where the undersigned will be most happy to meet all 


who have formerly rehearsed with him, and any other good readers who are}, 


disposed to aid in the attempt to bring out and encourage resident talent. 
Sept.27-2t. ] HENRY MEIGGS, 446 Broadway. 


IN PARTS, AT 25 CENTS, 
THE 
HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
FROM THE INVASION BY HENRY THE SECOND TO THE 
PRESENT TIMES. 
BY WILLIAM DOLBY, 


Aided and assisted by a Committee of Admirers of Irish Antiquities. 
Sept.27.-2t. R. MARTIN & Co. 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
297 Broadway, New York. 


F RILEY & Co., (one of the oldest publishing houses and manufacturers 
. of Instruments in the U. S.), keep constantly on hand a well assorted 
stock of Music, to which they add constantly, their own and all the new pub 
lications as soon as issued, which with their stock of Instruments (manufac- 
tured by themselves and imported) and other Musical merchandise enables 
them to fill any order they may be favored with in the United States, Canada, 
or the West Indies, with promptness and despatch. 

Military bands supplied, and Instruments warranted. Orders from Schools 
and Academies solicited. Sept.13-3m. 


CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 

HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 
ner, and upon liberal terms. 

Also, those most useful Instraments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 
was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where| 
Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable. — 

e has been awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 
the best Organs, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
American Institute, of this city. 

GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 
Aug. 23.—6m. 83 Anthony St. New York. 


winating in total loss of vision. 

| CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 

|most inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes, 
ARTIFICIAL EYEs INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 

be distinguished frem the natural. 

SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 

fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer in imported Havana ane Principy 
Segars in all their variety. 
| OG Leaf Tobaceo for Segar Mannfactwers, and Manufactured Tobacco. [Ju7-ly. 


SPANISH GUITAR REPOSITORY, 
190} Grand Street, corner of Mott. 

|] ADIES AND AMATEURS who are desirous of obtaining a Guitar equal 
| J_4 to the Harp, are respectfully invited to stop at C. Rocers’s Guitar Store 
|where their orders will be gratefully received and punctually attended to. 

Good toned second-hand Guitars to loan or hire. [Sept.13-2m* 
NEW ORGAN. 

R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 
| {Vi in the Prot. Reformed Dateh Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 
|caunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
ition of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 
| factory. 


| They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 


‘in favour of his character and conduct, as developed im their recent business 
transactions with him. 
| A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 
in his dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 
‘commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
of his profession. 
| New York, July 14, 1845, 
Signed by Jas. B. Hardenverg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 
| Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo. Brett, Matthew Duff. Henry Esler, Leon’d 
Bleecker, Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 

C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 

Aug. 23 —6m, 

FOR THE CURE OF BALDNESs, &c. 


| BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE U. 8. 


LIREHUGHS’ TRICOPHEROUS cures Balduess, prevents Grey hair 

entirely, and eradicates Scurf and Dandref. This article differs from all 
‘the other advertised nostrums of the day. Its manufacture is based upon a 
‘thorough physiological knowledge of the growth of the hair and its connection 
‘with the skin, as weil] as a knowledge of the various diseases which affect both. 
‘The Tricopherous is not intended to anoint the hair with, its application is only 
\to the skin, and to act through the skin on the nerves, blood vessels, &c., con- 
‘nected with the root or bulb of the hair. Thus by keeping up the action on 
ithe skin, encouraging a healthy circulation which must not be allowed to sub- 
side, the baldest head may be again covered with a new growth, and the grey- 
‘est hair changed to its original colour. It is admirably adapted as a wash for 
ithe head, having the same effect upon Scurf and Dandruff that hot water has 
jupon sugar, clearing every furaceous appearance from the skin, which is fre- 
\qvuently the primary cause of baldness and grey hair. In most cases one bottle 
will stop the hair from falling off. Principal office 305 Broadway, (up stairs), 
adjoining St. Paal’s, and sold by all respectable Droggists and Perfumers in 
the principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Cuba, Brazil, &c. Sept.6-3m. 


J. BYRNE’S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 26 Ann Srreet, 
Phe on respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low lis 
of prices :— 
Fine Dress and Frock Coats ........-... $12,00 
Making and Trimming .................. 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants ..............2.e02---- 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming .................. 1,50 to 2,00 
Making and Trimming ...............-.. 1,50 to 2,00 
The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 
sur by any house in the city. 
entlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. Aug.30-tf. 
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NUPERIOR PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A limited 
number of Gentlemen, or married couples, but withont young children, may be ac 


commodated with spacious apartments ia one of tne most eligible locations of the city ; 
and with any proportion of board that may best suit their requirements. The most un-|| 
exceptionable references wili be given and requiled. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street 


in St. Jonn’s Park. 


EDUCATION. 
REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND 
DaY SCHOUL. 
Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 

‘lS ESTABL SHMENT, which has lately been removed from Houston Street, is 
T now prepared fo. the reception of an increased number ot BOARDERS, Nv ex 
pense his been spa ed to reader.it a complete, well arranged school for Boys. It has 
been biilc expressiy tor the purpose intended. under the direction of one of the first 
arcaitects iu tae city, aad Mr duddarthas great satisfaction in presenting to bis friends 
aud the Puvlic, an (nscitution, ia which every requisiie for the accommodaiion, Con- 
venience and comfort of his pup'ls is combined, and such as the experience of many 
years has suggested. The situation ts,pernaps, the most eligibie which could have 
been selected tor the purpose as regards health and facility of access. Ail tne advan- 
tages of the bast Insiructors aad P.vfessors are available, whilst .he benefits of a coun- 
try residence are gained by the out door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the 
spacious play-ground. 

Further tuformation as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on applicasion to Mr Hluddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 


street. 
N. B.—The regular academical year will commence on the Ist of September, after 


the summer vacation. : 
The number of pupils being limited in the Day School, vacancies will be filled as they 
occur. 
For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS, who are entirely distinct and separate, ap 


plications will be received at any time. 
TERMS—Por Boarders $300 ver annum, (wi-hout accomplishments).—Day 


$50 per quarter — Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Aue. 


HERDMAN’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT rAssaGE 61 
Souta Street, New York.—The Subscriber, in calling the attention of his frieuds and 
the puvlic to his unequalled arrangemeuts for bringing out persons from Gieat Britain 


and treland, who may ve sent for by tneir friends, begs cv state that, in consequence of | 


the great increase in this branch of his business, and in order to preclude al] unnecessary 
delay of the emigrant, has, at great expense, in addition to his regula: agents at Liver- 
pool, appointed Mr. fhomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in the establish- 
ment for the last 8 years, to proceed to Liverpool ani remain there during the emigra 
tion season, to superintead the embarkation of passengers engaged here. The ships 
employed in this line are well known to ve only of the first class and very fast-sailing, 
commanded by kind and experieaced men, and as they soil from Liverpool every five 
days, reliance may be placed that passengers will receive every attention and be prompt- 
ly despatched. Witn such superior arrangements, the Subscriber jooks forward for a 
continuation of that patronage which has been so liberally extended to him for so many 
years past, and should any of those seat for decline coming, the passage money wi'l as 
usual be refunded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Seotland can 
also be secured if desired. For further particulars, apply to 
HERDMAN, 61 South-st,, near Wall-st., N.Y. 
\ rency in Liverpool :— 
esses J. & W. Robinson, ) No. 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Tnomas H. Dicky, No. | Neptune-st., Waterloo Dock. 

fig Drafts and Excnange from £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 
at ailthe piucipal Banking institutions throughout Great Britain and lreiand, a list of 
which can be seen at the office. My24-tf. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


ILE insured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American poli- 


cies. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrice 74 WALL Streer. 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. } 
Joun |. Palmer, Esq 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barclay, Esq. 
Samuel 8S. Howland, Esq. 
Gorham A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 

Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 


Sears C. Walker, Esq: 


amt York. 
J 


Louis A. Godey, Esq. 

George A. Graham, Esq. 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States 

and British N. A. Colonies. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 

J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. i new York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 


SoLiciTor, 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq.,39 Wall-street. 


The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
great importance to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

The pecutiar adv intage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
meat, thus blending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A large sun to perminently iavested in the United States in the names of three 
Local Directors,(as Trustees)—avatiable always tothe assured as a Guarantee 

und. 

The payment of premiums, annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


raveiling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 


scale. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamphlet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for calculations of ‘he vilueof the “ bonus” in this:nstitution These profits will at 
each division be PAID IN casu if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The rates *‘ for life with profits” are lower than those ot any other foreign ComPANY 
EFFECTING Lire INsuRANCEin New York, 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 
o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 

(Sept. 6. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
GEES or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
themselves of their sucerfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 
Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri- 
ber, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. fi LEV 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 


Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
U7 All orders left at the Sudscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
punctually attended to. My%-ly. 


DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YOKK. 
R. DISBROW has the honour to announce that his school is open Day and Even 
ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 


LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING, 


16 Lessons 2 00 
10 do 10 00 
4 do wee 6 0 


N. B.—Highly trained and quiet ee the Road or Parade, to let. 
JES. 


I—AI! Lessons or Rides paid for on comencing. 

2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour and a half to a Lessoa ow the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 9a. M. to3 P.M, 

5—Hours for Gentlemen, fiom 6to8a.M. and 3to7 M. 

6—No Gentiemen admitied during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 

A card of address Is requested previous to commencing. 

IC? Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establishment, will have the privilege of 
riding them in the schooi gratis. Augi6—3in- 


ty RUY’S FISHING TACKLE AND GENERAL SPUKTING STOKE—No. 52 
Fuiton-street, corner of Cliff, N.Y.—where every aiticie in the line can be pur- 
chased . Cash, on the most reasonable terms. Lach article of John Conroy’s make 
warranted. 
Broken Rods, Reels and Tackle, repaired and put in complete order. 
Amateurs or wholesale purchasers at a distance can rely on every article being 
such as stated at uniform prices. Avg2-tf. 


| AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE TOOTHACHE, 
iYHE remedy known as SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS, is 
universaily conceded to be the best preparation for preventing aching teeth known. 
| While it does not injure the tooth, and dispenses with che aid of a Dentist, it kills the 
pain and removes ali soreness trom the gums. These drops should ve in possession of 
every fami:y, for their use and Comfo.t in removing one of the most disagreeabie pains 
which we are liable. 
The followiug testimony ‘rom one of our most distinguished practical Dentists wili 
be considered sufficient evidence o: its merits :— 
New York, Dec. 19, 1844. 


Messrs. A. B, Sands & Co.—Gen' lemen—In the course of my practice | have exten- 
‘sively used, with much success, your CLOVE ANOLYNE, for the relet of the Tooth- 
\Ache; avdas | constantly recommend it to my patients, 1 deem i! just to impart my 
lsatisfaction to you —1 am yours, very respectfully, M. LEVETT, Dentist, 

1 260 Broadway, cor. Warren-sueet. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
lcor. of Chambers-street, (Granite Buildiogs). Soild at 79 Puitun street, and 77 East 
|Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in town and country. {7 Be particular 
‘and ask for SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE.—Price 25 cents. Ag?-3m. 


WELLINGION HOTEL, TORONTO. 

CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 

ly We Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in the centre of bu- 

siness, and adjacent to the Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has been newly 

furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- 

\siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiutended the 

‘North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 

| The Table will be plentifully supplied with the Substantials and Luxuries of the 

|Season, aud the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors. 

|From their experience, and a strict attention to the comfort and convenience of their 

|Guests,they respectfully solicit a share of public patronage. 

| ee and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 
y3l-tf. 


BELL & INGLIS. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 
H H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs leave respectfuily to inform 
e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment hea under 
‘his charge undergone a thorough renovation, and It now affords one of the most ele 
gant andeligible placesof refreshment in tne City, for visitors or those whose business 
or a pursuits require them to be in the lower part of thecity during the hours 
Meals. 

H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
‘tronage, that while the viands shall in all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges willat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 

Open on Surdays. Ju 14-6m. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


0G- A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band. 
TERMS MODERATE. 


ROMAN EYE-BALSAM. 


IVE US MORE LIGHT !—The greatest and most exquisitely afflict- 

ing calamity that can possibly befall a person of refined taste, and 

who has a capacity for enjoying allthe g'orious sights in this beautiful 

world, is a disease of the eyes. The world itself would offer little satisfaction to the 

\poor unfortunate suddenly deprived of sight; and even love and friendship lose one 

halt of their sweetness when the object of endearment or affection can po longer be 

igrasped by those delicate fingers of ligh which the soul puts out through the eyes to 

jembrace whatever she holds dear. Theblind! the dark! the dimly-seeing ! how keen 

ithe commisseration their unhaopy lot inspires! Is it not, then, something to be happy 

labout that there has been discovereda Balsam tbat will cure—aosolutely and effectually 

cure—weak, sore and inflamed eyes, which, unless treated in time, always increase, 

and generally lead to total blindness! Be warned in time, and go seek the remedy, 
while you can yet see your way. 

The Roman tye Balsam is a prescription of oneof the most celebrated oculists—has 
jbeen a long time in use, and 1s confidently recommended to the public asthe best and 
most successful Salve ever used forinflammatory diseases of the Eye. In csses where 
the eyelids are very inflamed, or the bal! of the eye thickly covered with blood, it acts 
almostlike magic, and removes all appearances of disease after two or three applica- 
tions. In dimness of sight, caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long ex- 
posure to a strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or 
old age, it isa sure restorer, and s!\oula be used by all who find their eyesight failing 
without any apparent disease. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances 
where almost total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation, had existed for years. 
{nflammation and soreness, caused by blows, contusions or wounds on the eye, or by 
extraneous bodies of an irsitable nature introduced under the eye lids, is very soon re- 
moved bythe application of the Balsam. One trial wil! convince the most incredulous 
of its astonishing efficacy. Put up in jars with fui) directions for use. Prepared and 
soldby A. B. SANDS & Co., Wholesale and Retail Chemists and Druggists,273 Broad- 
way, cor. Chambers-st , Granite Building, and 79 Fulton-st.; 77 East Broadway. Sold 
also by Druggists generally, in town and country. Ag2-3m. 

GENUINE BEARS’ OIL. 

PLINY, the celebrated Naturalist, speaking of Bears, informs us 
. that their OIL was used by Cleopatra as the most nutritive sub- 
stance which could be applied to her magnificent hair. Science 
has given the Moderns no compound for this purpose equal to the 
> == provisions afforded by Nature inthe grease of the Bear. Its effects, 
especially in the form of Oil, are truly wonderful. The capillary roots are strengthen- 
ed; the bulbs are nourished; and the young hair increases in quantity. Even bald 
spots become fertile under its influence. if the roots have not been totally annihilated ; 
and this is rarely the case, except at an advanced age. In fact,the GENUINE BEARS’ 

OIL, is unquestionably the best preparation for the Hair that the world has yet seen. 

The GENUINE OIL, highly perfumed and purified for the purpose of the toilet, by 
A. B. SANDS & Co., Chemisis and Druggists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers-st. Sold 
also at 79 Fulton-st., and 77 East Broadway. Price—50 cents large bottles ; 25 cents 
small. Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the Union. Purchasers should ask 
|for Sands’s GENUINE Bears’ Oil, and take no other. Ag?-3m, 
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CASTLE GARDEN. 

HESE spacious premises have at Jength been opeved in most excellent style; no 
T description can adequately convey a notion of its numerous excellencies. The 
Italian Opera Troupe are there, the Eilsler Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the 
Orchestral talent of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sacred 
Music for the Million, at 12} cents Admission—the seriously disposed may view the 
great works of the Creator trom the promenades outside tue wails, while the more 
cheerful may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Myl7-6m. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING- 
TON AND PKOVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following 
very superior and well known Steamers, running in connection with the Stonington 
and Providence Railroads andthe Boston and Providence Raiiroads :— 

MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 

MOHEGAN, 400 tous, Capt. —-—— 

NARRAGANSS1T'T, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 

RHUVE ISLAND, 1000 tons, Capt. Thayer. 

Under the new arrangement, wnich will offer increased comfort and advantage to 
travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily ou and after the 10th 
April, leaving New York, Bostun and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.) 

Willleive New York at5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 

Willi leave Boston at 44 P.M. 

Will leave Providence at6P M. 

Will leave Newport at 8 P.M. 

Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, 

Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, at 5 P.M. 

Via Stonington and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. 

Passengers on arrival of the Steamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwarded 

n the Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. 

For passage or treight, app'y on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broaiway, or office of 
Saml. Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and sieamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 
of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. My1l7-6m. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
can at all times recommend themselves ; and Whieh are at least equal to any that 
lnave been heretofore executed. M. B. BRADY respectiully invites the attention of 
\the citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting \he ily, to the very fine specimens 
lof DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibiuon at his Establishinent; beheving 
\that they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Pubic. Mr. Brady has recently 
lmade considerable improvement in his mode oi taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
\gard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, end which 
m all cases are warranted to give salisiaction. The coiouring cepartment isin the hunds 
of a competent anu prac ical person, ard in which Mr B. begs to claim superiority. 
DY The American institute awerded # First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 
*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.—Piates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
plied. . B. BRADY. (Apl9. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S CRUTON PEN—a new articie, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 


ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
‘country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following poiats of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
re: Harlem River. 
View of the Jet at o 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
“ in Union Park, ed 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 
must render them the most a of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
bining strength, with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 8. HENRY Jessop, 91 John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESIERN STATES, 


G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 


e lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time wouldinform tne 


readers of ‘* The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares 
The style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es- 
tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRICES. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats from.............-. $16,00 to $20,00 
Bik Cass Pants (Doeskin).......... 899 
*“ Satin Vests of the very best quality............-... - 3,50to 4,50 


FOR MAKING AND TaIMMING. 
John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 


iC? A Specimen Coat always to be seen. ‘ 
(Mr8-tf.. G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
To BUFFALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. : 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 
TORONTO, HaMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c , CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
HE Subscriber having made arrangements With various first class lines of boats on 
the Erie, Pennsylvania, vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
|&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
\Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadetphia, and Baltimore, 
ac , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons going West are invited to cai] at the office and examine the “ Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the couatry wishing one of the above 
Guides, wil! have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully commun 
cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 

Myl0—tf. corner Maiden Lane. 


LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 
A Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street .— 
Office hours from 9 AM.to6PM. {iG A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
and other instruments in all parts of tue City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. ’ 
Established in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 

JOSEPH FOWLER and R. 8. BUCHANAN, No. 27 Wall street, opposite to the 
Bank of Commerce, as General Acents, are duly empowered to receive, aud confirm at 
once, alleligivle risks for lasarance on Single Lives, Joint Lives, and Survivorship) 
Anauitias, oa the same favourabe termsas at the London Office. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY :— 

Perfect Security —arising from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre- 
mium fund. 

Participation at once in all the profits of the Company. 

Low Premiums for short term of Lire. 

Life Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. ; 

Bonus of eighty per cent —or 4-5tns of tne Profits returned to the Policy holders every 
three vears at compound interest. . 

Profits paid in cash, or taken in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation 
of the sum insured, at the option of the policy holder. 7 

A fair compensation atlowed on the surrender of Life Policies to the Company. 

Ezample of Rates for the Insurance of $100. 


Agenext birth | For ONE | For SEVEN | For whole Life without] For whole Life 
day. Year. Years. profits. with profits. 
92 1 03 1 92 217 
30 1 06 113 219 248 
35 1 i8 1 25 2 55 2 88 
40 1 31 00 3 39 


1 44 3 

From the above it will be seen that the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutua! 
Co, with the important additiouof alarge paid up Capital ; and by paying the profits 
in cash, the policy holders derive advantages during their own lives, by a reduction 
every three years, until the premium ceases, When they still continue to participate in 
all the profits of the Co. 

The public is respectfaily requested to callat the Agency and examine the superio: 
advantages aff rded by the Albion Office—in its safe and economical rates of premium 
to which may be attributed the extraordinary success which has hitherto attended the 
operations of the oldest and most respectable Companies in England. 

Insurance at all ages from 10 to 74 years, from $500 to $15,000 on a single life. 

Medical Examiners. 
J. W. FRANCIS, M. D., No. | Bond street. 
J. C. BEALES, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 

Travelling limits very liberal. The necessary forms, and every information may be 
obtained by application to JOSEPH FOWLER, 

Jy 12 tf R. S. BUCHANAN, 27 Wallstreet. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
Sourn Sreert, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
ERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their 
house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 
the season of 1845. 

The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place will be superin- 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOTT, and the utmost confidence may be felt that those sent 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. fetter proof that such willbe the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the busine 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents comprise the 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGE’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp THE UN'TED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Making a ship from Liverpoo! every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 


DAGUERKKEOTY PES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. four 
Premiums, and two ‘‘ highest honors,” at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited. 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
sotna no one need now sit for an ordiaary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
any Weather. 

Piumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instractions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr29. 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
a wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
Scotiand, or Wales, can be supplied with dra ts payable at sight without discount, 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :-— 

IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincia! Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool! ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London~ 
and branches throughout England and Wales. e 

IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
throughout lreland. 

IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 

Myi0-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR'S LIFE PILLS, whichhave been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


County, N. Ws 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
1. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills. Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 
of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Indeed, these Pills have superseded al! others A 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,” and 1 have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S$. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & C@—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify: 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 

Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


, New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As | have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Life Pills, | feel it 
duty | owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. 1 was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas, I triedremedyafterremedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief. At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case. | sincerely 
believe Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as @ 
family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 
Yours respectfully, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr's Life Pills,tcan give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. Fou the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
smothering in the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was oa peng | 1e- 


jduced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and I could not sleep 


more than two hoursof a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complaint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 


cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders fu) ther comment unne 

cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 

toall parties who may send for their friends through them. I: all cases where those 

sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid fortheir passage will be re 
nded. A free passage to Liverpool from any pert in Iretand or Scotland can be se 

cured. Apply or address (post paid), W &J.T.TAPSCOTT, 

South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 

Agency in Liverpoo!— 


having received any permanent relief, and | can say now that since I have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, [have been in better health than] have experienced for the last five 
years. | am also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall ree 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR, 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. ; 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
117 Fulton Street, New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 


Myl0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, orGEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


(Mr.15-tf.) 


jdegree of strength than other fine pointed pea, thus making of amore durable charac- 
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STEAM BEfWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Great Westera Steam-ship Co's steain sup GREAT WESTEKN, Captain Ma- 


thews ; and their aew Iron oteaa-ship GREAT Bal CAIN, capt. Hosken, are ap- | 


Pvinted to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— j 


FROM LIVERPOOL. FROM NEW-YORK. f 
Great Western Saturday May | Great Western Tnursday 12thJune 
Great Western do dtu July | Great Western do 3ist July) 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. ; Great Britain Saturday 3uth Aug 
Great Western do 23d aug. | Great Western Thursday 13th Sept) 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Uc! 
Great Western do Jith Uct. ; Great Western Thursday oth Nov. 
Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saluiday 20th Dec 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew, 


ard’s fee. | 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. | 


New-York, Jan. 27, 1545. My10-tf. | 


NEW LING OF LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPUOL onthe Ith of each 
month 
FROM NEW YORK. 
ROSCILUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th March. 
SIDDUNS, Capt. & B Codd, April. 


FROM LIVERPOOL, 

SiIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, 11th Feb. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, t1th March. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Veveyster, 26 May GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. Trask, April) 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 26¢h June | ROSCLUS, Capt, Asa Eldriage, tlth May. | 

These suips are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tous, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combiuse great speed with uausual comioit ior pas- 
sengers. | 

Sees care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price’ 
of passage hence is $10U, for which ampie stores will oe provided These ships are’ 
commanued by experienced masters, who will maké every exertion to give generaisa-, 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them, uaess regular vills of laden are signed therefor. For freight 


or passage, apply to &. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 Souti-st., N.Y., or to 
BRUWN, sulvLEY & Co., Liverpoot. 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12) cents per singie sheet, 5U cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | ceat each. | 

Messrs. Coins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers’ 
to discoatinue all Advertisements aot ia their names of their Liverpooi Packets, viz:—! 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sherid ut and Garrick. ‘To prevent disappoiutments, notice is 
hereby given, that contracts for passeugers can only ve made with them. My2a-tf. | 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 
 paen from NEW YOR on the tith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26thof every 
month 

FROM NEW YORK. ¥KOM LIVERPOOL. 
Wuirney,W C foo apson,May ll | Wuirney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
Unirep stares, a. Britton, June 1} Unirged Srares, 700 tons, March 26. 
VinGinian, Uhas Leirn, July li Virginian, tons, April 26. 
Warerstov W. Allen, Aug. Warertvo, 940 tons, May 2. 

The qualities ant accommodations of the above ships, and tne reputation of ther 
commanders, are well known. Every exertion will be made to promote the comiort of 
passengers aad the interests of importers. Tae price of cabia passage to Liverpool is} 
fixed at $100. The owner wii nov de responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent) 
by the above ships, for witich a billof lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. iMy24-ly. 

NEW YoRK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING trom New York on the 6ta, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month, 
excepting tuat when the day of sailing fail oa Suuday the Ship will be dispatched 

ou the succeeding day. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. | 
Ashburion, \H. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, Juwe 21. Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, F. P. Atlea, Mer. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, | Apri2t, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 


Henry Ciay. Ezia Nye, Apnl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, sept. 21, Jan. 2), 

These snips are of a very superior Character; ate not surpassed eithe: im point ot, 
elegance and comfort of their Cadia accommodations, or for their fast saillog qualities,’ 
aud offer great inducements to saippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. } 


They ace commanded by experienced and able men, whose exeriions will always be | 
| perfect —All orders tor Music, Musical instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the 


devoted to the promotion of tne coavesience and comfort of passengers. 


The price of passage outward is now fix od at $100, for which ample stores of every | 


description will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all time. be obtained 
upon application to the Stewards. } 
H Neither the Captains or O wners of the Ships will be responsible for any Lotters, 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
For freight or passage, apply to } 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpoo! 
LONDON LINE PACKETS. } 
TO SAIL ON THe Ist, anv 20TH oF BEVERY MONTH. 
NHIS LINE OF PACKETS wii! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the urder in waich they are named, sailing punctusily) 
from New York and Portsmouta on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, | 


17th and 27tu of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 
From New York. 


From P stsmouth. 


Ships. Captains. | 
St. James R. Meyers ‘Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. Feb. 20, June 20, ct. 20 
Northumberland |. H. Griswold 10, 0, 10 March 1, July 1,Nov. V 
Gladiator R.L Banting 20, 2u, 20 10, 10, 0 
Mediator Chadwick |Feb. 1, June 1,0ct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland Knight 10, 10 April l,Aug 1,Dec. 1 
Quebec 'f. B. Hebird 20, 20, H 10, 10, 10 
Victoria &. E. Morgan Marenl, July 1,Nov. 1 20, 20, 20) 
Weiliagton Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 1 
Headack Hudson G. Moore 20, 20, 20) 10, 10, 10, 
Prince Aibect W.S Sevor 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 
Toronto Tinker 10, 10, June 1, Feb. 
Westminster |Hovey 20, 20, 20, 10, 10, 10, 


These shins are all of the first class, and are cominanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de-| 
cription. 
The price of cabin ptssage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines| 
and liquors. Neither the oor the owaers of these packets will be responsible; 
for any letters, parcels or pick ges seat by them, uoless ‘egular bills of lading are signed. 
herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,78 South-st., oc to 
My24-tf. GRISWOLD, 70 South: st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


eding day, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. [Days of Sailing from New| Days of from 
York. Liverpool. 

Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16) 
England, S. Bartlett, une 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, J.Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new)|A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, A.G Furber, (Aug. |, Dec. 1, 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept.1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) 'D. G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. '6, May 16,Nov. i, Mar. 1, July 1 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. : 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 


descriptioa will be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 4 : 
Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 


parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed there 


‘lcreamy lather, which facilitates the mowiug operation tamousiy 


P 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Sqnare), N.Y., hasal- 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr ewhouse pianis of all the moss 
esteemed species and varieties ; alsv, iardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c 


| Urders for Fruit and Ornamental T'rees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets ot choice 


flowers tastefully pul up at all seasons. 
| N.B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
|Gentlemen suppiied with expeiienced Gardeners, and Gardeners Character with pla 
ces. Ap. 20 
HENKY’sS CHINESE SHAVING CRE&sM ; 

OR, ORIENTAL COMPOUND. 
¢ hy principal ingredients of this celightful Oriental Compeund, being of Eastern 
origin, the preparation differs entirely jrom any other heretofore ofiered for the 
Same purpose. Its Component parts are hela in the highest estimation where best 
jknown, but the composition itself is entirely NEW, and only requires a trial of its 
qualities, to satisfy all of its res] worth. It hes cost the Proprietors years of labor, 
and much expense, to bring the article to its present siate of perfection, and is now 
submitted for puolic favour on its own meiits, with the confident beilet that it is the 
best as well as the most economical shaving Compound now in use. 

A perus:l 0. the following testimonials is respectfully requested ;:— 

PROGRESS OF SCLENCE.—othing is wore inteliigibly indicative of the amazing pro- 

gress of Science in tuis age, than the innumerable additions which are constantly mace 
to the sum of our minor comforts and luxuries. In our dweilings—in our cooking—in 
our clothing—in all our enjoyments and conveniences, we are daily receiving new ac- 
cessions to our comtort. Even in the business of shaving, Science has bees minister- 
‘ing largely to our enjoyments. That process, instead of being an affliction, is now po- 
jsitively a comfort—that 1s, if you use Sands & Co.’sadwmirable “* Shaving Soap.” Just 
jury it. —N. Y. Herald. 
SOMETHING FoR THE BeEarpv.— Not to make it grow, Reader— that is not exactly de- 
‘sirable; but a spiendid article of Shaving Cream, unsurpassed, and, we beieve, un- 
surpassable. Messrs. A. B. Sands & Co , 273 Broadway, are famous forthe superiority 
ot every thing they sellin the Drug and Perfumery line ; but teey never did * bearded 
man” agreaster favor than in furnisning him with “ Henry's Chivese Shaving Cream.” 
beautifulin appearance, beautiful in use, and a most decided |uxury.—New York 
American Republican. 

fy Several of our contemporaries have exhausted the powerof language in praise 
of a new compound o| the ssponaceous kind, sold by A B. Sands & Co..273 sroaaway, 
called ** Henry’s Chinese Suaving Cream.” Jtis, indeed, acapitatarticle, and deserves 
all thatis said of it—N Y. Morning News 

Tue CHINESE SHavine Cream, prepared by Sands, is one of the most pains-saving 
articles everinvented for the use of the beargea half of humanity. [tis so convenient 


pleasant that, once tried, it aiways after ve deemed an indispensably requisite 


atthe toilet of agentleman.—N Y. Sun 
SOMETHING NEW FOR SHAVING.—A beautiful compound, in the shape of “‘ Henry's 


||Chinese Shaving Cream,” has recently been tried by us in uudergoihng the * beard reap- 
‘tug’? process ; and we truly say that this preparation, introduced by Messrs. Sands «& 


Ce , 273 Broadway. is the pleasantest emollient tothe skiu we ever made use of. It 
makes the tace soft and p!easant, and eeither smart nor roughness follows the trace 
of the razor, itis decidedly the best thing we ever used, and for travellers, and those 
who do theirown ** barvering,” is invaluable Y. xpress. 

Sorr Soar.—The best razor im the world is of tittie use, provided the shaver has to 
work for hours mixing up lather from hara soap. No mancan go through the operation 
of shaving, without he is aidea by one or other of the shaving comp. unds for sale by 
the Perfumers. Ov all those whicn we have tried, we give ** lienry’s Chinese Shaving 
Cream,” prepared by A. B. Sands & Co.,the p eference. It raises a thick, desicate and 
We would not have 
lany objection to receive a hali-dozen pots of it, which wouldiast us about a baif-dozen 
lyears.—N. Y. Aurora. 

Prepiued ond soldby A B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
cor. Chambers-st ,N Y.—Price,50 cents per jar. Sold also at 79 Fulton-st.. and 77 
|East Broadway, and by Druggists generally in town and country. Ag2?-3m. 


ANU PORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JaMEs L. HEWLETT, removed bis Prane 
Forte and Music Store to 295 PFroadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where will 
ys be found alarge and gene. al assortment of Music and Musical Instruments of 
every description, both at Wholesale and-Retail. 

JL U as the sole agent for this city, for the sale of Lemuel Gilbert's (of Boston) 


jcelebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminent 


professors equal, if vot superior, to any made. 
Military Bands supplied with the very bs st Instruments, all of which are warranted 


Subscriber, willinect the same aitention as if by a personal application. 

Myl7-6m.) IAMES L. HE 295 Broadway. heiw een Reade and Duane 
fe SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
EASES ARISING FROM AN {MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 

The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 

diges ive power and restoring the a) petite, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 


|j1u its laxative effect, and as ap antiseptic, purifying the fluids of the body, and ne utra- 


lizieg ip the blood the active principle of disease. The mony well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of the most malignant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsapariila, have 
given ita wi e and deserved celebrity. But ivis not alone in Scrofula nor in the lars 
of diseases to which it belongs, that this preparation has heen tound beneficial. Iisa 
specific in many diseases of tue skin, and may be administered with favourable results 
in all; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious complaints; and when the sys- 
tem has been debilitated either by the use of powertul mineral meakines or other 
causes, it will be found an excellent restorative. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

Madisonville, Ky., Feb 22, 1845. 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Having used your Sarsapariila in my family, and witnessed 
its beneficial effects on one of my children, I feel it to be a duty | owe the community 
to make the case public Abouttwoyears ago my little son was attacked with Scrofula 
or King’s Evil, which broke in eight or pine piaces round the neck and jaw, and which 
finally affected his eyes,rendering him entirely blind. During the first year from the 
time he was taken, he was attended by several physicians, but continued to get worse 
until I despaired of his ever getting well. Having seen your Sarsapariila advertised 
with certificates of i:s cures, | concluded | would give it a trial, and accordingly sent 
to Cincinnati «nd procured a few bottles. and now, after having u cdinail nine bottles, 
luave the gratification of saying he is well. The sores are al! entirely healed, and his 
sight nearly as good as ever it was; and | have no hesitation in saying that he was en- 
tirely cured by the use of your Sarsaparilla.—Yours truly, E. BASSETT. 

The following statement 1s from a gentleman whois one of the first, Drugg’sts in the 
city of Providence, and fom his extensive knowledge of medicines of every kind, and 
bis experience of the effects of Sands’s Sarsaparilla, his opinion, is one of peculiar va- 
jue to the afflicted— 

SANDS’s SARSAPARILLA.—! speak experimentally when lt say that this medicine 
is far more effectual! in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism than any other prepara- 
tion Lever tesied. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,! have recently used 
Sands’s Sarsaparilla with the happiest success ; my health is now better than it has 
been for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. 
{ attribute this healthful change entirely tothe use of this potent medicine. Feeling & 
deep sympathy with those who are afflicted with this mosttormenting and painful com- 
plaint. | cannot refrain from earnestly recommenoing to such the use of tais valuable 
specific. Having the most entire confidence inthe medicine and «kill of Dr. Sands, | 
was induced thereby to try the effects of their Sarsapariila, and I take pleasure in ad- 
ding my testimony to that of many others commendatory of its invaiuable properties, 
unknown to and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr 

Feb. 15, 1845 | Druggist, 40 & 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R.1. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy,se® 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. John Holland & Co., Montrea! ; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appointment. 

The publicare respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 


For freight or passage, & Co., 64 South-street, or 
Cc. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burliug-slip, N, Y., 


which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s 


Che Anglo American. 
FLOWERS, BOUQUETS, &. 
T 

| 

or. 


